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THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM. 


YOME one called the play a great one, and that roused 
\ the Professor's ire. ‘‘ What do you call great?” he 
asked the speaker, his head as he addressed him close 
pressed against the back of his high carved chair, his long 
thin fingers clasped tight over the lion’s head in which the 
arms ended. I am always a little afraid of the Professor 
when his figure is so tense 

The person addressed looked hopelessly about the room 
for a moment, a deprecatory smile playing over his lips. 
A little encouragement would have broadened it into one 
of derision. Seeing no sympathy for himself, however, 
and only interest in the Professor, he turned and boldly 
faeed him. 

‘*I call The Notorious Mrs. Ebbemith great,” he said, 
** because it deals with great social problems and teaches 
great moral truths. Itshows how hopeless is the struggle 
of one who. tries to battle against the social order, who 
oversteps the limits convention has prescribed, who tries 
to adjust himself to environments to which birth and 
breeding have not entitled him. It is great, too, in its 
courage in attacking disorders which other men fear to 
recognize, and in showing how widespread is the evil 
against which it preaches.” 

‘* It fails there iu convincing quality,” said Major Clen- 
dennin, smiling, as he crossed one leg over the other. A 
sinile on the Major's face is like sunlight on the water— 
it dances over its entire surface. His recollections evi- 
dently amused him. “ Pinero,” he continued, ‘‘ hammers 
rather too persistent’ against marriage and on the heads 
of wicked husbands to be taken quite seriously as a 
prophet. Men and women all about the audience laughed 
at last a little hysterically, like people at a funeral, every 
time some other woman on the stage surprised her friends 
by announcing in tragic tones that her life, too, had been 
ruined by a husband. You can't get people, my friend, 
to believe in*too much evil; the moral nature revolts when 
the picture is overdone.” 

‘* Yet anybody lies to himself who says that Pinero has 
not told the truth about marriage. We are all cowards, 
afraid to discuss the question or to confess the mistakes 
of the marriage institution.” 

With my eyes closed I could have told that this was 
Mrs. Barker. Yet I thought she had given up coming 
here. Professor Prodgers’s fingers, which had begun to 
relax their clutch of the lion’s hend as Major Clendennin 
spoke, were now gripped about them more closely than 


ever. ‘‘What right have you, or what right has any 
to say so, my dear madam?” he began, in low deliberate 
tones. ‘‘If one believes with all one’s heart in marriage, 


why is he less truthful to himself in saying so than he 
who only believes and proclaims the abuses of it? I am 
tired of this ery of truth, truth, truth, used only for prov- 
ing error. Whatistruth? Ideals are truer than all abuses 
of them, for they outlast abuses, and finally transform 
them. He, madam, who believes in too much evil is he 
who has some unsolved problem of it in himself, It is be 
who is not honest enough to himself to confess that he en- 
joys the spectacle of error in another. There may be, and 
there is, 1 know, much unhappiness in marriage, but nei- 
ther revolt nor outcry against it is going to remedy the 
trouble. Marrjage can never be proved a failure until 
love in marriage has been pronounced so. Get above 
mere attachments in love, get above all personality, get 
above all petty interpretations of it, and then, and then 
only, dare to make the final utterance about marriage in 
which love has been tried.” 

The face of the Professor as he spoke has haunted me 
ever since. It went with me everywhere for hours. 
Every now and then I stopped and thought of it as I 
moved in and out among the bric-A-brac—*“ bric a broke” 
some people called it—that once filled Mr. Chase's studio. 
As I sat on that divan in the corner, arranged as it was in 
his studio, the spear in front holding the draperies over- 
head, I thought for a moment of oar hoving sat there be- 
fore in the old days when Paderewski played, and again 
when Carmencita danced, and a chosen few looked on. 
But even among these unique possessions, which, to the 
sorrow of all his friends, are now to be sold to the highest 
bidder and dispersed, this historic studio to become a 
thing of the past—even among these the face of the Pro- 
fessor kept coming back to me. Long and well as I have 
known him, I never dreamed he felt so strongly on this 
subject of love and marriage. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CARNIVAL OF THE ROMANTIC. 


he analyzing the appeal for peace on the part of 1300 
British authors to Americans, it is said that nineteen- 
twentieths are writers of fiction; and this scarcely over- 
states the proportion in which fiction now dominates the 
world of literature. It may be assumed, therefore, that all 
merely Puritanic disapproval of it has vanished from the 
world; but does it thence follow that fiction is to be a monop- 
olist? The charge is a serious one, when we consider that 
the most important names of the generation of prose writers 
— passing away—as of Ruskin and Carlyle in England, 
Smerson, Thoreau, and Lowell in America—wrote no fic- 
tion whatever; and most of them would probably have 
thought, if they had, that they were stepping a little aside 
from their serious work. Motley, Parkman,and Curtis tried 
each a little fiction in youth, and in a manner outgrew it, 
perhaps because neither showed avy special gift that way. 
Almost the latest distinct protest against fiction was when, 
in 1860, an American writer, Mr. W. L. Symonds, wrote in 
ove of the early volumes of the Atlantic Monthly an essay 
bearing the same title with this article, and giving some 
reasvus Why fiction was vot to be the ruling form of lit- 
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erature in the future. His conclusion is,in this paper. 
that human weakness as yet has not attained to the high- 
est execution in history or philosophy, and that human 
weakness suggested fiction as a tempo relief. This 
form, he thinks, is ‘‘ imperfect in design,” but good in ex- 
ecution; whereas history and philosophy are as yet ‘‘im- 
perfect in execution,” pe as being a higher task, as 
yet unfulfilled. “A novel is in its nature as a matter 
= necessity an artistic failure; it pretends to nothing 

er.” 

bis last claim could hardly be made to-day; for 
where is there a writer of stories for syndicates who does 
not talk of his ‘“‘art” and his ‘“‘ work”? although, curi- 
ously enough, the one novelist whose product seems 
most absolutely to defy all test of time—Jane Austen— 
is one who treated all her own writing as of the most 
moderate value, and showed her appreciation of it only 
by the thorough labor she put into it. At any rate, Mr. 
Symonds’s paper attracted much attention at the time, 
after which every one proceeded to disregard it, and possi- 
bly even to disprove it. Plainly carnival is not yet over. 
Yet even from those who succeed best in the carnival 
proceedings there comes sometimes a protest in favor of 
actual life. It was nothing, perbaps, when Carlyle pro- 
nounced it a defect in Shakespeare that he had not writ- 
ten a history of England, because Carlyle was already 
committed on the historic side. But when one of the 
brilliant brothers De Goncourt, after all their successes in 
fiction, still gives the ition of importance to reality, it 
counts for more. ‘‘ History is a romance which has hap- 
pened; a romance is history which might have ——— 
(Lhistoire est un roman qui a été ; leroman est de l'histoire 
qui aurait pu devenir.) Can there be a doubt which of 
the two things is in reality the nobler? 

Every person who has reached middle life knows that 
the material of actual narrative, could we only state it 
freely, is more important, more absorbingly interesting, 
than any mere conjecture can give us; no plot is so com- 
plex, so dramatic, so improbable, as the events which have 
— in our very sight. No composite character is so fine- 
y moulded as are the actual personages who come before 
us. Is it not simply a want of skill when we turn away 
from these and supply their place with our clumsy con- 
jectures? What wooing in books or on the stage has the 
depth, the fineness, the subtle admixture of qualities with 
real wooing? what hope, fear, joy, grief, revenge, grati- 
tude, that are not instantly dwarfed by the actual phenom- 
po they pass before our eyes in the absorbing moments 
of life? 

I was once taking part in some private theatricals at a 
house a little way out of town, where our host, a very ac- 
complished amateur actor, was to sustain the leading part 
in a very tragic litle play, Grandfather Whitehead. At 
the climax the hero, made up for the part of the old man, 
haggard, weary, in despair, was preparing to stagger on 
the scene and die of exhaustion at the door of his ungrate- 
ful son. I happened to be with him behind the scenes, 
and had just pronounced his attitude and expression per- 
fect; the cue was about to be given, when the lady of the 
house, also in stage costume, putting her head behind the 
scenes, exclaimed, in accents of anguish, ‘‘ Henry, the oy- 
sters haven’t come!” Down dropped the expression of 
his face ten degrees lower in despair than his art had 
pulled it; the anguish of the real host replaced that of 
the imaginary victim; and I saw at a glance how feeble is 
art beside the actual thing. Had it been Booth or Irvin 
who was the actor, I think that no other result woul 
have followed. 

The instincts of children are a tolerably safe guide. 
Where was there ever a child who did not prefer a true 
story to a fictitious one, if it were—what rarely happens— 
as well given. The tales told by the hunter, the old sailor, 
the Indian-fighter, need no spice of fiction to make them 
fascinating. Test the preference. Tell the best story 
you can invent, and when the child asks the unfailing 
** But is it really true?” answer,‘‘ No.” Is not your hearer 
disappointed? But if you are able to answer conscien- 
tiously, ‘‘ Yes, my dear child, that very thing actually 
happened to your revered Uncle Abner, or your excellent 
Aunt Rachel,” the child goes to sleep happy, and awakens 
to find life newly glorified by the possession of such gifted 
relatives. Truth, as truth, is never unwelcome, but the 
contrary ; the difference is in the telling. There is a realm, 
no doubt, for the pure play of the imagination—Robin 
Hood and Roland and King Arthur; nor would I ever 
deny a child Santa Claus or Jack the Giant-killer. But I 
remain in the belief that truth is greater aud profounder 
than any fiction, however ideal or however realistic. As 
now the school-boy will turn even from Oliver Optic to 
The Boys of '76, or Baron Trenck’s Memoirs, so I think that 
for our descendants history and biography will be written 
with such spirit and skill as shall disp the carnival of 
the romantic. If that day is delayed, it is only because 
telling the truth is the higher art, and so devel more 
slowly. T. W. H. 


THE WASHINGTON SEASON. 


[From Our Own Corresroxpenr. } 


Tass had an unusual holiday season this 
winter in that Congress remained in session during 
all of the Christmas week, and the wheels of |} ation 
were the busiest at the time the Capitol is usually-most 
completely deserted. The commun ty and with it the 
country, were fed full of surprises for all the last fortnight 
of the old year, and one sensation followed so fast u 
another that more history was made in those weeks than 
in twice as many months for the rest of the year. There 
was no lessening of the floating population during the holi- 
day recess, and with the warm springlike weather favor- 
ing the peng it was the best C mas commercially 
the city has known in a long time. 

Washington has usually been the place of meeting, dur- 
ing the holiday week, for many learned societies and asso- 
ciations, whose members are largely members of university 
and college faculties, but this year ouly the American His- 
torical Association held its annual meeting here, other 
cities claiming the geologists, philologists, and biologists. 
Washington is naturally the place where a historical as- 
sociation should meet, but outside attendance was so small 
at the meetings that one could — surmise that Wash- 
ington is too busy making modern history to dwell upon 
the dead past, understand the feelings of the members 


in voting to meet elsewhere another season. 
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College students led the town as usual, and all society 
seemed to have grown young _— in entertaining college 
ie as ee ory vacationers set 
free for the holidays. have long been shaking their 
heads at the undue social 


too high. Not all the hostesses felt repaid by the appre- 
ciation and courtesy manifested by their guests, and not a 
little of college rowdyism and horse-play was manifested 
by the beveficiaries. 

Washington bas been the last of the large cities to do 
away with the general custom of keeping open house on 
New-Year’s day, the elaborate observance of the day in 
official circles keeping alive the ceremonious observance 
of the first day of the year which is common to the as a 
of all civilizations. hile it was only a legal holiday 
elsewhere, it was a general gala-day here, and all, from 
the President down through the legions whom society 
classes as “ nobodies,” gave what they bad of welcome 
and cheer, and by the general visiting helped on the 
celebration. The President and his cabinet officers ob- 
served the day in the prescribed way, following the un- 
varying routine of all administrations from Washington's 
to date, but the families of the justices, Senators, aud 
other officials, the winter and permanent residents, did not 
open their houses, as was so generally the custom until 
lately. The state pageant at the White House was as 
glittering and splendid as ever, There were new faces in 
the cabinet group, and wondrous new gowns. The dip- 
lomatic corps made a room full of gold lace and color by 
themselves that was brilliant and picturesque, but the 
long line of army and navy officers in their gold lace and 
finery was more inspiring to the average American, who 
has thought much of war at the close of the year. Gen- 
eral Miles, who made his first public ap nee in full 
uniform, surrounded by a glittering staff, was quite the 
figure of the day, and is the most imposing and military- 
looking commander-in-chief since General Scott, as Gen- 
eral Graut, General Sherman, General Sheridan, and Gen- 
eral Schofield were all under or of ordinary height and 
size. General Miles is tall enough to wear the sash and 
belt with safety—those merciless demonstrators of a stout 
officer’s breadth and size—and with al] his medals of 
bravery and honor pinned beside the broad gold sash, is 
as splendid a military presence as ever appeared in the 
full uniform of social ceremony. 

This official New-Year’s celebration marks the formal 
opening of the social season, preceded a few days earlier 
by the announcement of the dates of the series of state 
dinners and receptions to be given at the White House 
during the season. Tuesday has for administrations un- 
counted been the night of the week held to for White 
House entertainments, but this season such events will 
fall upon Thursday evenings. Society is a little dis- 
concerted by this new order, as Thursday is as much a 
red-letter night for dinners as Wednesday is for weddings. 
The new rule works a hardship to the wives of the Sen- 
ators, who, being held to that prescribed afternoon as their 
formal day at home, are as well fatigued as the great 
world of callers on the day of the most important social 
events of the official season. 

As a municipality Washington has long had the record 
of being the best ‘‘ Sunday-kept” city in the Union. In 
proportion to the numbers of its resident and floating pop- 
ulation there are fewer arrests, infringements of the law, 
and disturbances of the peace than in any other large city. 
To foreigners the Washington Sabbath was as terrible and 
as much talked of as the London or the Glasgow Sabbath, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps bewailed it 
greatly. They banded together to make the day tolera- 
ble to their European tastes by establishing regular meet- 
ing-places for Sunday afternoons and evenings at one and 
another legation; but within ten years residents mingling 
in that social set have, more or less, taken up the custom 
of being informally at home on that longest day of the 
week, until the arriving diplomat finds nothing to com- 

lain of as far as private hospitalities and sociability go. 
There are no races, reviews, court functions, or grand 
opera, as in Continental capitals, but the crowd of social 
engagements on Sundays makes that day, from noon to 
midnight, often the busiest of all the week to the smart set. 
Society has reached such an ad vanced and very Continental 
stage in this disregard of the Sabbath that some of the 
more prominent families have begun concerted agitation 

inst it. Mrs. Cleveland is said to favor the movement 
of protest against this European Sabbath that has grown 
up, and the meetings are under the lead of Miss Morton, 
sister of the Secretary of Agriculture. The White House, 
under so many successive Presbyterian administrations, 
hus always set the example of strict observance of the old 
New England Sabbath. Presidents, whose office hours 
are the whole twenty-four of each day, whose work is 
always with them, their crowded desk before them, and 
cable, telegraph, and mails heaping affairs upon it, are apt 
to stretch any point that grants them blessed immunity 
from interruptions and engagements. Sunday is too high- 
ly valued by them as a day of rest and freedom from the 
favor-seeking for them to let any breach be made in its 
sacred privacy. 

A series of picture shows, a poster exhibit, the progress 
of the decorative paintings and frescoes in the great Li- 
brary building by leading American artists, have given 
Washington quite an art atmosphere of late. At present 
the sculptors are to the fore, and sixteen of them have 
sent as many models of the proposed Sherman statue for 
competitive exhibition. The upper corridor of the War 
Department has become a hall of statuary by the presence 
of these competing designs, and is as thronged as the Cor- 
coran Gallery. The greater sculptors are on the Commit- 
tee of Awards rather than among the exhibitors, and be- 
sides.choosing the design which will best do honor to the 
great soldier’s memory, they have a prize of $1000 each 
to award to the four sculptors whose designs rank next in 
merit. The rivalry is intense, and the interest in army and 
art circles very great. 

Another country, Austria, bas purchased a legation 
building here, and in a few weeks its diplomatic repre- 
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sentatives will be in occupation of a large house on Con- 
necticut Avenue, facing the British Embassy and Brazilian 
Legation. The house was built by ex-Senator Yulee, of 
Florida, a dozen or fifteen years ago, and his wife died 
there suddenly while sitting in her drawing-room. Colored 
servants soon spread the tale that the house was haunted, 
that the dead mistress sat in her gilded arm-chair and nod- 
ded to those who entered. Several tenants left without 
completing their leases, and it remained empty until a New 
York physician, with a taste for psychical research and 
strange phenomena, laid the ghost story low by his cae 
ful occupancy. The pretty American wife of Sefior Covar- 
rubias, of the Mexican Legation, has defied the spooks for 
the past three years, and now the mansion is free from all 
ghostly insinuations. 


[ zo OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


l EVEILLON! Paris ex féte, myriads of lights gleam- 
4 ing through the mist of the boulevards, music, laugh- 
ter, crowds lounging in front of the little wooden booths 
that line the pavement, gay groups of beautifully dressed 
women and men in evening dress ing to the restau- 
rants, and the only thing I can think of is the little soi- 
dier, the little Max Lebaudy, once the gayest of ali, dying 
in a ward of the military hospital at the garrison of Amélie- 
les-Bains. Here’s a bit of Parisian real life for you, the 
story of this little French millionaire—a story with a moral, 
half a dozen morals if you will; at any rate, perhaps as 
well worth telling and reading as half the novels we read 
nowadays. 

Max Sbindy was the son of the celebrated sugar-re- 
finer Lebaudy, whose unique preoccupation in life was 
that of amassing a fortune of two hundred and fifteen 
million francs. This fortune once amassed, the only thing 
this father could find to do was to die and leave it to his 
wife and four children, in such proportion that each child 
inherited twenty-seven millions of francs, or nearly five 
millions and a half of dollars. This perhaps does not 
sound much to American ears, but in French society it 
represents an enormous fortune 

A few months later and Paris learned for the first time 
of the existence of its ‘‘ little Max,” a little modern prod- 
igal, who in that short time had managed to make himself 
the leader of ‘‘the world where one amuses himself,” and 
to become the object of such a special and marked popu- 
larity that he was given a nickname, that of ‘‘ Le Petit 
Sucrier,” or the little sugar-basin, by which be was in fu- 
ture known. The talentof making money is given to but 
few, the talent of spending it wisely to fewer. This last 
talent was something that had never been possessed by 
Lebaudy pére; it was something that was never taught 
her son by Lebaudy mére. He became ‘‘the young man 
a la mode,” and we heard perpetually of his extravagances 
and follies. 

it was he that the chansons were sung at in the café con- 
certs; it was he that Forain caricatured in his sketches, and 
he that the mots were meant for of ‘ La Vie Parisienne.” 
Small in stature, simple, good-hearted, and generous, ev- 
erybody took advantage of him. They wanted to sell him 
houses, factories, furests, every impractical and impossi- 
ble thing one could imagine, and they borrowed money 
of him for still wilder and more impossible enterprises of 
every conceivable description. He gave money right and 
left, and wherever he went was surrounded by a cortége 
of money lenders and borrowers, of hangers-on, and cour- 
tiers that one might say was made up of the minor char- 
acters in one of Balzac’s novels. His income was limited 
up to his coming of age, and he borrowed money and 
gave mortgages on his property with the reckless ardor 
of a gay young millionaire, to whom, in the first flush of 
his fortune, bits of money seem like pebbles or sands of 
the sea. 

Madame Lebaudy, absorbed in her charitable works, 
never going into society or anywhere with her son, tried 
to change the tenor of his thoughts by a voyage round the 
world. She bought a yacht, the Semiramis, for six hun- 
dred thousand francs, and tried to get Max to embark on it. 
He and bis retinue of followers thought differently. His 
mother appealed to the courts for a ‘‘ judiciary counsel” 
to keep Max under control. lax opposed it, and got one 
of the most brilliant lawyers in Paris, Waldeck-Rousseau, 
to defend him,who won the case; and on what ground, do 
you suppose? On a wonderfully clever plea for the ‘* so- 
cial utility of prodigals.” ‘‘ Youth and its passions,” he 
said, in summing up his argument, ‘‘have their social 
role; and in signing notes to those who have forced him, 
payable at his majority, the young prodigal, after all, only 
puts back into circulation the millions amassed by his 
father.” M. Waldeck-Rousseau further added, however, 
with proofs, that in spite of bis expenditures, Max Le- 
baudy’s debts did not exceed the sum total of his rev- 
enues, In all of which the question seems to have been 
only of money. Nobody apparently considered the fu 
ture of the prodigal. 

Max Lebaudy watched the coming in of the day of his 
majority with all those dreams and good resolutions com 
mon to us poor human creatures here below in the moments 
when destiny, as it were, ‘‘stops and changes horses.” 
‘*T shall spend my income, but nothing more,” he wrote, 
the 1st of February, ’#4—we can almost see the boy pen- 
ning it. ‘“ As to my capital, I am resolved to preserve it, 
und even to defend it. My pleasures shall not dominate 
all my actions, and now that I am of age and master of my 
fortune, let all those brave workmen who helped my fa- 
ther build it up rejoice with me in my inhberitance;” and 
he sends thousands of francs to the families employed in 
his father’s factory, 10,000 francs each to all the yn 
charities of Paris, 25,000 francs to the Soldiers’ Aid Soci- 
ety, 25,000 to aid the troops in Madagascar, and is as 
prodigal in his charities as he has been in his follies. 

But the feverish side of Paris life absorbs him once more. 
What education has the boy for his unequal fight with that 
world? He commits every possible extravagance, even 
to setting up a private bull-fight at Maisons-Lafitte, with 
bulls and toreadors from Spain, and the code @ la mort. 
He founds a private race-course at the same time that he 
lays the foundations of a private free hospital for the chil- 
dren of the poor, to be carried on at his expense. 
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And then the only hand that is stronger than that of 

rents, stronger than that of the law, steps in and takes 
Fold of little Lebaudy, and carries him away, like the 
son of the poorest laborer, to be a conscript, and do his mili- 
oy Aye ga three years. Little Max is game, to his credit 
be it said. He asks for no dispensation, and goes to his gar- 
rison like a soldier. In November, ’94, be complains for the 
first time of the severity of the service. Everybody believes 
that he is simply trying to shirk.. In December he falls 
seriously ill, and is sent to the hospital. The physician 
of the regiment examines him, and pronounces him of too 
delicate a constitution for active service, so he is employed 
in the office of one of the commanders. From that mo- 
ment the newspapers take him up, and he is no longer 
little Max Lebaudy, le petit sucrier of other days, but a po- 
litical target, the object of one of the fiercest campaigns 
that the press has known of late. All the envy, jealousy, 
and hatred of the poorer classes for the rich take shape 
unto themselves in the form of venomous newspaper po- 
lemics launched like poisoned arrows at his head. The 
Minister of War is too cowardly to interfere, and the chief 
of his squadron is reduced when he gives the soldier Le- 
baudy, like every other conscript, leave of absence for 
twenty-four hours to send him mysteriously from the bar- 
racks to the station hidden away like a prisoner. He has 
not even the rights of a peasant. 

Little Max grows weaker; he coughs, and is put under 
surveillance in the military hospital of Rouen. A com- 
mission pronounce him in consumption, and that military 
service means for him certain death, He is sent from 
hospital to hospital, from Fontainebleau to Vernon, from 
Vernon to Rouen, from Rouen to Val de Grice. Every- 
where unanimity of opinion among the doctors—the sol- 
dier Lebaudy is dying of consumption, aud should be 
discharged. 

“They all declare,” writes little Max to a friend, ‘* that 
I am ill, that to keep me under the flag means certain 
death, and no one will give me back to life because my 
name is Lebaudy, and they won’t run the risk of being 
attacked by certain newspapers. Pity me, and believe 
me yours, Max.” 

At the military hospital of Amélie-les-Bains, then, the 
little conscript, Max Lebaudy waited for death. ‘‘I am 
here dying in the midst of the dying,” be wrote a few 
weeks ago. ‘‘It seems to me that I live in the midst of 
phantoms, among spectres. I try to relieve the misery of 
the others, when they let me.’ I have as neighbor in the 
bed next me, in the general ward, an old workman of 
Maisons - Lafitte, who has seen me more brilliant, alas, 
than to-day, and more gay. We have suffered much, 
each of us, before being stranded here.” 

On Christmas eve he died, just at the moment when 
his friends of other days, the gay Paris world that helped 
him in his follies as well as in his faults, were thronging 
into the Paris restaurants to celebrate joyously the reveil- 
lon. Ue died on his little soldier bed, like the poorest 
peasant, with no one beside him but his brother and one 
friend, and it was the workman of Maisons-Lafitte who 
helped to lay him on his bier. If his death is a comment 
on the emptiness of wealth, what does it say on the hor- 
ror of war, even in time of peace? 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 














SHIRT-WAISTS. 


tae E dear gir! readers of the Bazar who have entreated 

it to “ keep shirt-waists in fashion,” forgetting that 
the Bazar merely chronicles the fashions, without mak- 
ing them, may possess their minds in peace. The large 
shops are already displaying on their counters new cotton 
waists for the spring and summer of 1896. One great re- 
tail store is known to bave bought six thousand five hun- 
dred waists of a single favorite cut, with probably twice 
as many more of other styles. Madras, silk gingham, 
zephyr, grass linen, batiste, and percale are the fabrics of 
these popular garments, and they are in solid grounds of 
quaint colors, or dotted, or else in checks and stripes. The 
chintz flowered waists that women of fashion adopted last 
year, the designs like foulards, are also occasionally seen. 
Those with buff ground strewn with roses were lovely 
last summer with light-colored skirts of covert-cloth, but 
are not effective with black skirts. Turn-down collars of 
linen or of the fabric of the shirt will rival thé standing 
collar, and the cuffs are cut to match. Ecru linen batistes, 
English holland, and the familiar grass linen will be more 
used for shirt-waists even than last year. They are re- 
fined - looking, are capable of being semi-dress if well 
made, do not show soil, and are generally becoming. The 
new grass linens have stripes of color woven in, or else 
there is an all-over design of flowers embroidered in 
white, cream tinted, or in colors, or else lace designs ap- 
pliquéd form their exquisite garniture. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEF WAISTS. 


More important for the present moment, garments that 
may be worn now and all through the spring, are hand- 
kerchief waists of Persian silks, usually red in the ground, 
with a border of palm leaves, made up very effectively by 
accomplished dressmakers to have the square - bordered 
corners fall in points on the shoulders as epaulettes, and 
to drape the bust. Madame Barnes chooses glowing red 
silk handkerchiefs, with the .palm border mostly of yel- 
low, gold, green, and brown, for a waist to wear with vari- 
ous skirts throughout the winter and spring. The waist 
hooks up the back, and is made with a yoke formed of 
palms set on to expand outward below. From bust to 
belt the silk is very full, and two corners of kerchiefs turn 
over from the top in ear-shaped points. Deeper points 
form epaulettes on the full sleeves that taper in many 
folds around the forearm, and are banded two or three 
times with the border. The belt is of the border, with 
pointed ends in the back. A border forms a collar-band, 
with a ruffle of the same above it. Simpler waists, with 
merely shirring at the neck and belt in back and front, 
are made by cutting from the squares joined together. 
Still others of French make are accordion-pleated through- 
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out, and are decorated with large bows of gay satin rib- 
bon on the shoulders and buck of the collar and belt. 


FURTHER HINTS OF THE FUTURE. 


Some reliable hints of the material selected for next 
season's dresses in the European manufactories are gained 
from purveyors for large New York esiablishments, not 
only for the large shops, but exclusive dressmakers as 
well. These may be useful even in midwiuter for many 
who are preparing outfits for an early trip to Florida, 
lialy, or California, not even waiting until Lent begins. 
* We are nearly done with dancing-cdresses,” said made- 
moiselle, ‘and shall at once begin ducks and dimities for 
Honolulu.” This sounds very remote, but preparations 
are made thus far, in advance every season. Economists 
are also benefited by knowing what to select in the ma- 
terials sold at a reduced price after the holidays are over. 

The dealers are putting their faith and money largely 
into alpacas of light colors and exquisite gloss, and also the 
heavier woven mobairs. Plain grounds, figures, flowers, 
stripes, and checks, and, above all, very small dots, are in 
these crisp wiry goods. White alpaca holds its own with 
English women, no matter what else may be in vogue, 
and last summer at the Grand Prix their French sisters 
adopted it, and gave it au air of elegance that London had 
never supposed possible. They used miroir velvets to 
deepen the effect and appliqué lace to lighten it, aud 
made charming frocks that will reappear at all the early 
spring resorts in the South, 

Crepon is not shown at the beginning of the year, 
which is a pity, as it is a lovely and refined fabric, so light 
of weight that it is a pleasure to wear it, and at the same 
time is considered suitable alike for winter and summer. 
Perhaps later on it may be restored to the favor it de- 
serves. 

Grass linen and its kindred fabrics, écru batiste and 
holland, have by no means had their day of favor. They 
are imported in great quantities, in stripes of color, with 
all-over designs of embroidery, and with insertions of 
lace in large motifs, as well as in bands and borders for 
skirt and waist trimmings. 

There is a desire among French manufacturers to re- 
store to favor foulards and the so-called India silks,which 
are made in France. Their agents here are offering them 
everywhere, but the clever dressmakers know how difli- 
cult it has been to sell them for the last two summers, 
and are chary about investing in them. These, like the 
crépons, are refined and pleasant to wear, but their soft- 
ness is not advantageous in the present style of dress, 
with many straight lines and very little drapery. 

The crisp taffetas will again be the fashionable summer 
silks for 1896, as they were last year. They are warmer 
than the less closely woven foulards, and crack in the 
folds too easily to be durable. But their stiffness makes 
them, as well as alpacas, in keeping with the styles of the 
day. — will be used both in ribbons and in widths for 
gowns and for waists, and, as we have already said, are 
now used in London for entire bonnets and round hats. 

Warp printing is to continue a feature of the new silks 
of the next summer, as well as of many other fabrics. The 
vague blurred chiné effect is suggestive, and far prettier 
than more realistic designs. It seems to be suitable for 
all kinds of fabrics, for metallic ribbon of great thickness 
as wellas for the most delicate gauzes. 

Shot effects, especially white with a color, are retain- 
ed, though little is heard of the chameleons of last sea- 
son. A white warp shot with different colors, so that in 
all ways you get both white and color, seems to be pre- 
ferred to several shades woven together. Striped taffeta 
that is also warp-printed is very effective. Sometimes 
there are several narrow stripes of a color, a8 mauve with 
white; then comes a rose-vine, blurred and soft, tinted in 
chiné warp-printing. Again there are wide solid stripes 
alternating with flower stripes. White grounds striped 
with black and warp-printed blossoms in natural colors 
are simply charming, and every girl who cannot have a 
whole gown of it should have a waist, or at least the soft 
front for a waist of an alpaca or crépon dress. 

Checked silks are announced as the correct thing for 
next summer by members of the firm of Aitken, Son, & 
Co., who have just returned from Paris. By checks 
they mean large plaids or crossbars, instead of the small 
solid blocks of one color alternating with white which we 
in this country call checks. It is the English method to 
call all plaids checks to distinguish them from Scotch tar- 
tans, and our American buyers have picked up the habit. 
The newest plaids are lovely—white, green, and black to- 
gether, or violet, rose, and green, with many other at- 
tractive combinations. 

It is predicted that turquoise blue is to be the color of 
the spring and summer. hite and black, which is a very 
different thing from black and white, is still in great favor 
abroad, but has become so familiar here that merchants 
are not sure of its success another season. It is, however, 
so refined and so generally becoming to both elderly and 
jy oung women, that, with other good things, it will be given 
up reluctantly. Delft-blue figures, usually flowers, warp- 
printed on white, corn-flowers or carnations, are on the cool 
summery-looking taffetas. Little cross-threads of metal 
are on other silks, and are prettiest in silver for summer 
silks, because cooler-looking than when of gilt. 

The dressmakers show some unique fabrics that are very 
attractive. They have a new linen that is like cloth-of- 
silver, its surface is so smooth, so glossy, and of such a per- 
fect silver gray. Another linen, very quaint indeed, has 
large plaids in puffs woven in it in a way that will be 
effective for sleeves or for parts of gowns. Many linens 
and grass cloths have small black dots brocaded on them 
to look like embroidery. Dull pink chiné blossoms are 
warp-printed in other linens that are elsewhere dotted with 
black. Colored flowers are raised in brocades on other 
linen surfaces, and these also have the black dots, which 
seem to give chic to next season’s fabrics. 

Grenadines are being imported again, and in all their 
great variety, from gauzelike surfaces as thin as mousse- 
line de soie to those with large canvas-woven squares. 
Some have leafy designs of many greens covering the 
whole width; others have dark grounds strewn with pur- 
plish-red blossoms. But, above all else, they are given 
variety by stripes. Some grenadines have narrow colored 
velvet stripes, others have moiré stripes, and still others 
have wide solid-colored stripes alternating with rose- 
vines that also form stripes. Black satin stripes alterna- 
ting with pink chiné stripes are on the thinnest gauzelike 
grenadines. 





AUNTY. 

_ ) begin with, she wasn't anybody's 

aunt; neither was she sister or 
cousin or any sort of blood-relation; 
but toward those who were admitted 
to the gmall and exclusive circle of her 
friendship she held that sweet and 

* . . 

inuefinable relationship of ‘‘ Aunty.” 
She was tiny and bhumpbacked and 
old, but within the small compass of 
her misshapen person was the force 
and generalship of a Napoleon. She 
was regulator and guardian and maid- 
of-all-work to Alcesta Merrill, the vil 
lage dressmaker, who was also the 
town tyrant, To offend the touchy 
sensibilities of this functionary was 
to call down upon your head a fluent 
stream of nervous English, but it 
meant also that thereafter you made 
your own dresses or went without 
There was no appeal from Alcesta ex 
cept to Aunty, whose power over the 
tyrant’s volubility seemed to lie in an 
eloquent silence. For days together 
the little stooping figure would move 
about the kitchen work and among 
her garden plants without uttering a 
word, except the low, muttering con 
versations she was wont to hold with 
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herself. At such times 
much sewing, 


response 


Alcesta, her nerves on edge with 
might scold as she would without 
Aunty was possessed of the most convenient 
and adjustable infirmity, which is ever a great help to 
placidity 

‘I'm dretful deef to-day, Alcesty,” she would say, re 
arranging her gingham sun-bonnet, without which she 
rarely appeared in doors or out; ‘I don’t seem to ketch 
half 't’s said.” 

In the front room Alcesta created her works of art. 
Snip-snap all day long her scissors and her tongue carved 
out respectively monstrous sleeves and abnormal charac- 
ter sketches. Aunty’s studio was a miniature kitchen at 
the rear,and no sculptured Venus or painted Madonna 


too 
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could touch a higher mark of achievement than the mess 
es that issued from the savory pots on her shining stove, 
or the blossoms that glorified her rows of plants in the 
window. The room was covered with a rag-carpet suit- 
ably islanded with oil-cloth, which, at semi-annual festi- 
vals of house-cleaning, Aunty tacked on the back fence 
and treated to a fresh coat of yellow paint. There was a 
table covered with oil-cloth in ‘a lace-trimmed pattern; 
above this a shelf, holding a clock adorned in ecclesiasti- 
cal effects in Gothic gables, a Bible, and a pair of specta- 
cles. Depending from this and pinned among the rope 
fringe was the almanac, the old woman's mascot. By 
that sacred oracle she planted her garden, gathered its 
product, took her periodical liver medicine, and cut her 
corns. Every process of the work that was hers she 
went through with a fervor and devotion that elevated it 
to a fine art, and all with a spotless cleanliness that made 
no dirt in the doing. Her horny old hands had a kind of 
magic deftness that made her seem elfish. It was like a 
brownie at work. She had two passions which she in- 
dulged in as her pastimes—patch-work and flowers. Ev- 
ery green thing she touched would grow for her in de- 
fiance of all laws of cultivation, and no hot-house could 
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produce such wealth of leaf and blos- 
som as sprang from the painted tin 
cans she watched over with compel- 
ling glances. The patch-work was a 
more difficult taste to indulge, for Al- 
cesta Merrill was possessed of a kind 
of insanity of honesty, and every 
scrap and shred of leavings must go 
home with each dress. Aunty felt 
that enough to make one block, at 
least, was fairly contraband of war. 
She used *~ sit in a little rocker with 
her feet in the open oven door, and 
the sun pouring a broken flood of 
warmth on her poor lame back 
through the leaves of the clematis in 
the south window. While she peeled 
or scraped or cut in her culinary pre- 
parations she would watch Alcesta 
through the door ajar, and listen to 
the talk when the fitting went on 
with muttered comments under her 
shading bonnet. The dull colored 
succession of street dresses as they 
grew to completion excited little or 
no interest in Aunty’s soul. At their 
fittings she gave her mind entirely to 
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BEADED GALLOONS WITH SHELL ORNAMENTATION. 


the conversation; but when a gay house gown or an even- 
ing silk was under Alcesta’s forming hand her withered 
old cheeks would glow with covetous greed as the shining 
pieces fell to the floor. 

“My! but that’s handsome,” she would mutter as she 
peered forward; “land knows, though, whatever made 
her think it went good with her yaller skin!” 

One morning Aunty found herself so moved and agita- 
ted by an unusuai splendor of apparel in the front room 
that she pushed back her bonnet, took her feet off the 
stove, and suspended the work of her hands in utter ab- 
sorption. The great Mrs. Van Brunt had driven over 
from her country-seat and honored Alcesta with a com 
mission to alter one of her evening dresses. This lady's 
wardrobe was invested with an air of mystery due to the 
rumor that her gowns came from far-away dressmakers’ 
heavens—Berlin and London and Paris. . There she stood 
in the dingy front room, a glistening vision of radiance, 
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in what Alcesta afterwards in- 
formed the village, in awed 
tones, was ‘‘a Worth dress, if 
you please!” 

“Lordy! Lordy!” sighed 
Aunty, as through the crack she 
surveyed the white neck and 
shoulders gleaming above the 
wonderful combination of color 
and material; ‘‘kin it be she'd 
go dressed like that right out 
afore folks?” 

“And so,” went on Mrs. Van 
Brunt's flute-voiced directions, 
‘you'll have to rip out the 
sleeves, and I want you to be 
very care ful to get them back 
just as they were, for they are 
the point of the whole dress.” 
Alcesta acquiesced in the impe- 
rious directions as if she had 
quite forgotten that she was het 
self a woman born and elected 
to command 

“I never see the beat in my 
time!” commented Aunty 
** Who'd ever ‘a’ thought ’t white 
and yellow and lilock and green, 
*’t satin and silk and velvet and 
fur, could all be got into one 
dress and hev it look so good?” 

And then the sleeves! Great 
puffy wings that left the arm 
bare below the elbow; they were 
of some shimmering changing 
fabric that was now yellow and 
now green, and never quite cer 
tainly velvet or satin. They 
looked like the giant wings of 
some tropical butterfly. Aunty’s 
eyes had a covetous glitter. 

**It’s the fust time I've seen 
anything fit to go with them 
pieces 1 hooked off Mosy Ein 
stein’s wife's peachblow silk,” 
she confided to herself 

That night,when Alcesta’s vir- 
gin dreams went soaring through 
the realms of overdressed angels, 
a gnomelike figure in white stole 
down the front stairs with a can- 
dle in herhand. When she came 
and stood over the sleeves spread 
out on a front-room chair back, 
where Alcesta had laid them, 
ripped and smooth and ready to 
sew in, she fondled the exqui- 
site fabric with her rough, hard 
hands. 

“My! ain’t it beautiful? And 
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— enough in ’em to 
make a hull bedquilt— 
easy.” 

hen she set the can- 
die down on the sew- 
ing- machine and _bat- 
tled with her con- 
science, 

“IT s’pose ‘twould 
seem dretful dishonest 
to Alcesty—most like 
stealin’.” Hereshe half 
laid down the scissors 
she held in her hand. 
“Bat, land = sakes! 
they're shameful big, 
and an inch or two took 
off in a long sliver 
where them tops bow 
up 80 won't never be 
missed.” 

A few minutes later 
the silent house re- 
echoed to a crash, a 
rolling fall, and a groan 
from the foot of the 
front stairs. Aunty had 


way up, and now she 

lay in the front hall, a 

little heap of pains and bruises,with the green 
pieces tightly wadded in her hand 

‘*Here I be!” she piped feebly out of the 
dark, in answer to Alcesta’s frightened calling; 
and as she heard the coming footst: ps, helpless 
as she was to get herself up, she reached out 
her long thin arm and tucked her wicked little 
package under a loose corner of the carpet she 
remembered in her sweeping. 

“Well, I should think you was!” was Al- 
cesta’s comment, as she raised tlhe poor body, 
and assured herself by the light of the lamp 
she brought that no bones were broken. 

* What on earth was you trying to do?” 

** Lettin’ out the cat.” 

“Now, Aunty, you know better—the cat’s 
asleep on my bed!” 








New S.Leeves or Moperate WipTu. 


missed her footing half- For pattern and description see No. [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A gleam passed over the elfish old face, and her sharp 
eyes twinkled. 

* Lettin’ in the cat, I should say,” she corrected. When 
she had been well rubbed with liniment and tucked back 
into bed, with a parting, ‘‘Well, I hope to goodness you'll 
stay there now till daylight,” she chuckled softly to her 
self. 

“* Whether I was lettin’ that cat out or in, I guess he 
‘ain't got out the bag yet.” 

Next morning Aunty was too stiff to get up, and as 
Alcesta stood over her prostrate form with a plate of 
break fast in her hand, she made an observation that trans 
fixed the old lady’s arm with the teacup half-way to her 
lips 

“IT guess I'll get at the house-cleaning to-day and take 
up that hall carpet, even if you ain’t downstairs.” 

‘* Well, I guess you won't, Alcesty Merrill! You keep 


Fig. 1.—CiLora anp VELVET CosTUME. Fig. 2.—Buack Satin Skirt AnD MovusseLine pe Sore Bopice. 
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your hands off my end of the work till I get round—I 
don’t like meddlin’ any better 'n you do!” 

So it came about that Aunty carried the day, as she al 
ways did, and, all misebances averted, had the satisfaction 
of locking those dearly bought pieces of the green sleeves 
into her little chest without detection. She did have 
qualms at times, because she felt that she had descended 
a step in cutting from a garment instead of picking off the 
floor, but she read her Testament, and she had her code of 
ethics, which was rudimentary, but sufficient 

‘I’m doin’ exactly as I'd be done by,” and her simple 
soul was troubled by no suspicion of casuistry; ‘fer ef I 
was Mis’ Van Brunt, and could bring myself to buy sich a 
redicklous pair of sleeves as that, I'd be glad to spare off a 
piece fer an old lame woman's silk quilt.” 

And the dress was worn with no suspicion of any shorn 
glory of amplitude. Its haughty owner never knew how 
indissolubly united she was to Mrs. Einstein, the village 
grocer’s wife, in a scheme of peachblow and green that 
made up a block in a log-cabin bedspread 

Annie E. P. SEARING 


IN THE SNOW 
EEP in snow the country road 
I Winds across the snowy hill, 
All the flelds with drifts are white 
And the flakes are falling still 
O’er the pine-tree grim and old, 
Like a beggar in the cold, 
Over ragged oaks that stand 
Gaunt and gray on every hand, 
Over elm-trees bare and brown, 
Still the snowflakes flutter down 
In the woods the little brooklet 
Trembles as the chill winds blow, 
And the white birch shakes and shivers 
In the snow 


Pale and pure against the sky 
Faintly gleams the village spire 
Steadfast still through noonday’s sun, 
Evening mist, or morning fire 

And the snowflakes slowly fall 
In their whiteness over all, 
Till the slender bending stems 
Of the grasses gleam like gems, 
And a crystal fret-work fine 
Covers every tangled vine 
Safely, sweetly, rest the dreamers 
In the quiet town below 
In the silent town, safe folded 
In the snow 


Restlessly the eager wind 
Echoes like a throbbing lute, 
Till the willows in the hollow 
Quiver and are mute 
Under rifted clouds of gray, 
With her troubles put away, 
Now the old world lieth white 
In the patient bush of night, 
Not a dream of sorrow thrills 
Through the silence of her hills 
God has touched her cloudy valleys, 
Hushed her countless tones of woe, 
And with sweet forgiveness folds her 
In the snow ANGELINA W. Wray 


MRS. GERALD.” 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 


Vv 
JUDITH AND HER MOTHER, 


JLDRIDGE went straight to Nathan Guild’s house. 

4 When he was a boy he had liked the Guilds. He now 
found a keen pleasure in renewing his old associations. 
Mrs. Guild had had a jolly, shrewd face. It was the same 
face that appeared now at the door in answer to his knock 

no older, he thought. He stepped forward, put an arm 
around the woman's neck, and kissed her cheek 

‘‘T want a cooky with sugared caraway seeds on top of 
it!” he exclaimed, with that intimate, good-natured laugh 
of his which went so far towards making people like him. 
Mrs. Guild pulled him into the house and pushed a chair 
towards him. 

‘*] ‘ain't forgot how you used to like them cookies,” she 
said. Then she looked him over from head to foot. ‘‘ Be 
them men’s clo’es that you've got on?” she asked 

** Certainly, since [ wear them,” with an assumption of 
dignity. ‘* But what is the bean-bottle, Mrs. Guild? Bring 
it forward. lL invest in it. I didn’t expect to come home 
to be tempted by a lottery immediately.” 

When the young man had put his name down Mrs 
Guild waited for him to give her the money. She looked 
over his shoulder and saw the munificence of the sum, 
and she said that the Eldridges always was generous, and 
they could afford to be; but them that could afford to be 
wa'n't always so. Then she told him that he must give 
her the five dollars, for she held the amount until the 
guessing was all through, and she added that she did hope 
that Judith would be kind of reasonable; but that girl was 
80 proud that you couldn't help her any, and she would 
probably end by killing herself with work trying to sup 
pert um all 

Eldridge hesitated a minute, much to Mrs. Guild's sur 
prise, before he handed her his second five dollars for the 
Grovers that day. But he said nothing. He listened 
while Mrs. Guild talked profusely about the whole Grover 
family and the origin of the seraphine plan. She ended 
by asking if he had seen Judith since he came home. He 
answered carelessly that he had met her on the west road 
that morning. 

“T always did like Judith,” said Mrs. Guild, heartily. 
‘But I do think she’s got kind of stiff notions about some 
things. When she marries I d’ know, I'm sure, what ‘ll 
become of the rest of-um.” 

** Is there a prospect of her marrying?” 

“‘Tain'tsure. She don’t say nothing about it. Mebby 
there ain't anything in it, But I've heard that one of the 
Rylances in the north part of the town has been thinkin’ 

* Becun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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about Judith for some time. I s’pose she’s seen him now 
while she’s been over to the Joyces.” 

Eldridge sat a few minutes longer. He ate one of the 
caraway cookies. He affirmed that it was just as good as 
when he had stopped on his way home from school and 
Mrs. Guild had given him the same refreshment. But, in 
truth, he did not know what he was eating. He was think- 
ing of the Rylances. And when he had left Mrs. Guild's 
and was strolling towards home he was still thinking of 
them, and wondering which one it was. There had been 
three Rylance boys,and they used to walk over to the 
school. They had always, in the winter, had their caps 
tied down by red wool “comforters.” In sledding-time 
they never had sleds, but ‘‘ jumpers,” which they made 
themselves 

Lucian Eldridge was not aware that this mention of a 
Rylance as a probable lover of Judith Grover’s went a 
great ways towards deepening and confirming the interest 
he had suddenly felt in the girl. That afternoon he rode 
over to the ‘‘ north part” solely to see the Rylance house 
and farm, though he told himself when he mounted his 
horse that he didn’t know which way he should go. 

When young Eldridge went to bed that night he was 
quite sure, after all, that he shouldn’t be bored now that 
he had come home to stay until he could think what he 
really wanted to do in the world. He had been rather 
afraid that he should be bored. But he found thin 
much more interesting than he had expected they would 
be. And how long before it would be proper for him to 
call on the Grovers? He might happen around there the 
next day. He would take some of those Maréchal Neil 
roses that were growing in the garden to Mrs. Grover. 
And perhaps Judith’s eyes would have that lovely look 
in them—the look that had been there when she had spoken 
of his having put berries in her basket. Really it was 
very lucky that it didn’t seem likely that he should be 
bored. It was a fine thing to be home again. And the 
Rylance house and farm looked as if the owners had rath- 
er a hard time to get along. At this point in his thoughts 
Eldridge fell asleep 

Judith, when she had parted from her old playfellow, 
had not felt that she had time to linger out-of-doors in 
the beautiful June weather. She must always hurry by 
beautiful things. She had done so all her life, and she 
gave little time to repining; she had no time for repining, 
either. When she came within sight of the house her mo- 
ther was in the field at the south spreading some newly 
washed clothes on the grass 

At sight of the bent figure in the old gown and the ever- 
lasting shirting apron the girl's face changed and melted 
into a look of loving protection. She ran forward and 
crept under the one bar that was left in the two posts near 
the road 

Mrs. Grover, hearing steps, tried to straighten herself. 
She looked up right into the sunshine and blinked blindly. 
Then she put her hand above her eyes, uttered a joyful 
cry, and hastened forward. 


“Oh, Judith, I am glad to see you!” she exclaimed. 


She kissed the girl on both cheeks. ‘‘ There ain't any- 
thing worth while when you're gone, Judith. But I didn’t 
dare. to expect you ‘fore next week. How did you get 
away?” 

The quick tears had sprung to the girl’s eyes at her 
mother’s greeting, but she would not let them fall. She 
had no time for emotion of any kind. She walked to the 
basket of wet clothes and began taking them out and 
spreading them. 

‘*The measles were so considerate as to be very light,” 
she answered. ‘I suppose if our children have them, or 
it—somehow the measles always seem a multitude—they 
will go the hardest kind of way.” 

But I don’t mean the children shall stand any chance,” 
was the anxious reply. ‘ You don’t think they've stood 
any chance, do you, Judith?” 

For answer the girl turned quickly away. The high, 
somewhat querulous voice struck her as it had never done 
before, and it seemed to her for an instant that she could 
not bear it. She was surprised at herself that so short an 
absence should have dulled her memory in the least as to 
how things were at home. ‘ 

The Joyces were thrifty people. They had been able 
to pay her two dollars a week, though she hated to be 
obliged to take anything. She had not spent a cent of 
that sum, save for her stage fare, and the money for the 
four weeks was now in her pocket. She had felt a keen 
sense of gratitude for that money all the time she had 
been riding towards home, but now there was a sudden 
bitterness diffused through everything. She kept her face 
averted as she spread sheets and towels on the ground. 
A strange, furious rebellion was in her heart—she did not 
know why. 

‘*You don’t think they’ve stood any chance, do you?” 
repeated her mother, who had ceased her work, and who 
was gazing in a kind of beseeching way at her daughter. 

**] haven't been here, you know,” answered the girl. 
Then she made a great effort to speak cheerfully. She 
assured her mother that they could get along even if the 
children did have the measles, and she had brought home 
almost eight dollars. She took ber purse from her pocket 
as she spoke. She was going to give it to her mother. 
Then she hesitated. ‘I guess I'd better keep it myself,” 
she said. ‘‘I'll go round to the grocery store to-morrow 
and pay something towards what we owe.” 

- oh Judith,” exclaimed Mrs. Grover, ‘‘I don't know 
what we should do without you! Yes, I do, too—we 
should all go to the poorhouse. Sometimes I think we 
might as well as to be a-dragging you down all the time.” 

Judith wished to say something comforting, but she 
could not think of anything. She turned now and glanced 
at her mother again. The sight of the forlorn figure 
made her sob in spite of herself. 

* Why, Judith!” Mrs. Grover came close to her daugh- 
ter. The worn heart of the elder woman gave a beat of 
alarm. 

**I don’t know what makes me so foolish,” said Judith, 
with some savageness, ‘‘ but somehow this lovely day; and 

ou looking so poor and wretched, and seeing father gob- 
bling corned beef up at Mrs. Guild's, and—and—! declare 


‘1 didn’t know I was so silly!” 


**Mebby you're coming down with the measles,” was 
the anxious response. 

Judith threw her head back. She laughed. She hur- 
riedly passed her handkerchief over her face. ‘‘I don't 
know when I've done such a thing,” she said, firmly, “ and 
I'm not going to do it any more." 
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“Did you see Tom Rylance when you was at the 

Joyces’?’ 

rs, Grover rather ostentatiously turned away, took a 
pillow-case from the basket, and began to shake it out. 
‘Therefore she did not see the color thst rose slowly over 
the girl’s face, or the sudden change of the curve of the 
mouth. 

** Yes,” she answered. 

“*I declare, I d’ know what 'll become of us if you get 
married. We sh’'ll just go to the poorhouse,” with monoto- 
nous repetition. 

** Mother!” said Judith, remonstrantly. The two went 
on spreading clothes in silence for a few moments. The 
girl was thinking what she had thought many times. She 
was saying the words to herself that she had begun to say 
almost as soon as she had entered her teens: “ It isn’t any 
use for me to think of any life of my own.” 

That evening, after the children were in bed, and while 
Mr. Grover was fully slumbering on the lounge, after 
having grumbled a good deal because he had no meat for 
supper, Judith asked her mother to come out into the 
yard. It was too pleasant to stay in the house, she said, 
and she wanted to talk, and she could never be sure that 
her father was not shamming sleep and listening. The 
two women leaned on the fence under the big clump of 
lilacs, whose faded blooms still lingered on their stems. 
A soft west wind blew over the fields and woods. The in- 
sects piped merrily. A smell of growing green things was 
in the air. There seemed a sense of hope and promise 
everywhere in the world. 

Judith, being young, could not help feeling this hope 
and promise iu a vague, delicious way. She had asked 
her mother to come out that she might talk about the 
bean-bottle that was circulating through the village. She 
could not prevent a certain incisiveness from coming to 
her voice as she announced that she should start out the 
next morning, get the list of those who had taken chances, 
and the money from Mrs. Guild, and pay back the money 
where it belonged. 

Mrs. Grover leaned heavily on the fence. She did not 
speak for some time after her daughter had declared her 
intention. She was conscious of a feeling of rebellion 
against the girl's perm and she reproved herself for that 
feeling. Then she almost wished that Judith had not 
come home until that money had been paid and spent. 

“Tl was going to pay some of Hanford’s debts,” she said, 
at last. ‘‘ We've got to live. And you know how the 
shoe-shops bave shut down, so you ‘ain’t earned so much. 
And I thought—” 

‘* Mother,” interrupted the girl, ‘‘ I know all about that 
I mean to pay those debts. We shal! have to live awfully 
close, I shall work—you know how I shall work—" : 

‘* Poor Judith!” whispered the mother, ali her indigna- 
tion gone. Then she said, pleadingly: ** But there ain't 
any harm in that bean-bottle. The minister told Hanford 
that, under the circumstances, he didn't see any harm in it.” 

* Don’t you know,” began Judith, with the intolerant 
fierceness of youth, ‘‘that the seraphine isn’t worth any 
thing—not anything? If it were valuable—” 
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So the girl talked. The mother cried a little at seeing 
this hope taken from her, but she was obliged to submit 
She said that she didn’t care for herself; she was past 
wanting anything. But the children— 

** And sometimes, Judith, I don’t know but I'm too hard 
on your father. Mebby he does need some of that elixir 
he’s been talking about.” 

But the girl laughed scornfully. She was often fright- 
ened at the intensity of the bitterness with which she 
thought of her father. She held to her intention. Early 
the next morning she started forth. She secured the pa- 
per. She went to Mrs. Guild and made her give up the 
money. Nothing Mrs. Guild could say moved her from 
her determination. She only that it was an impo- 
sition to call that serapbine w anything, and that she 


was not willing to accept resi ry 

“All I’ve got to say, then, ath Grover,” said Mrs. 
Guild, impressively, ‘is that ye no business to be so 
set as this about this matter. You're jest as liable to be 
wrong as anybody.” 

Judith toiled along the different roads all day, returning 
to their owners the money they had paid. She did not 
explain in many words. She repeated her statement 
about the worthlessness of the seraphine, and she added 
that it had been thought best not to carry out that plan. 
She would not stay to hear the remarks of the people. 

* There's something wrong about that Grover girl,” 
some of them said. ‘‘She ‘ain't got no right to carry 
things with such a high hand. We wanted to help um.” 

When she went home that night, weary in soul and 
body, Judith found her father sitting in a rocker placed 
outside of the door, in theshade. He saw her coming, and 
leaned forward on his stick, watching her. His pale eyes 
had sparks of fire in them; his lips were drawn across his 
two rows of white teeth until the lips were almost col- 
orless. 

Hanford Grover had an evil temper, and it seemed to 
him that he bad never been so angry in his life. Judith 
walked into the yard, and was going by her father, when 
he said, “Stop!” She paused in front of him. She was 
so tired that there was a white circle about her mouth 
and an unusual languor in her eyes. Her whole face had 
that look which would excite a special tenderness in ove 
who loved ber. But Mr. Grover did not notice this. He 
had made his wife tell him where Judith had gone and 

hat was her errand, and he had placed himself here an 

ur ago, that he might see his daughter as soon as she 
came. “I hear you've been meddlin’ in what wa'n't nove 
of your business,” he said. It was with some difficulty 
that he articulated distinctly, his rage and sense of having 
been baffled were so great. There was no answer to this 
statement, and this silence but added to his fury. ‘‘’Ain’t 
you got nothin’ to say for yourself?’ he asked. 

Judith gazed at him. The gaze was like a scorching 
flame to the man. He felt that his child did not respect 
him. He knew that there was no reason why she should 
respect him, and this very knowledge but made him more 
furious. He opened and shut his mouth twice before he 
was able to say, ‘‘ You jest answer me, you little viper 
you!” He lifted his stick and shook it at her, almost hit- 
ting her face. She did not blench, but stood perfectly 
still. ‘*‘ What you meddlin’ for?” 
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“I’m not meddling.” 

“You be! You be!” 

Mr. Grover made a great effort tocontrol himself. There 
were some things he wished to say. He wished that this 
girl was ten years younger; then be would give her a 
whipping. If he could do that now he thought it would 
be the only relief to his feelings, and he was certain that 
he must have relief in some manner. 

‘*Have you ben ’n’ paid back that money?” he asked. 

**Most of it. I didn’t think it was fair to take money 
that way.” 

“You didn’t think! Fair! You!" He stopped again. 

‘I'm willing to work every minute for the family,” said 
Judith, her voice sounding weary and cold, “ but—” 

“You ain't the judge!” cried MrGrover. ‘‘ I’m the one 
to tell. I’m the head of the family. I'm your father. 
‘Ain't you ben taught in Sabba’-school to honor thy fa- 
ther? ‘Ain't you? I say, where's the rest of the mon- 
ey? Where’s what you ’ain’t paid back? You tell me 
that!” 

**In my pocket.” 

Judith made a movement as if she would go on into the 
house. She wondered where her mother and the children 
were. She did not know that Mrs. Grover, seeing how 
augry her husband was, had taken the three children into 
the pasture, ostensibly to look for June-berries. 

‘** You sha’n't go in there yet. If I’ve got a child that 
won't honor thy father, I'll see about it.” 

Judith paused. She was looking at the man before her, 
and wondering if her mother had ever been in love with 
him. Then a faint red came over her face. She tried to 
behave respectfully. He was her father. She had been 
to Sabbath-school all her life until a few years ago, and 
the lessons she had learned there in regard to her parents 
still clung to her. She told herself that she must try to 
find the good in every one. Where was the good in ber 
father? She knew that he was very scrupulous about 
going to meeting every Sunday and to the evening prayer- 
meetings. He usually prayed and exhorted at these latter 
guthesings and he always seemed very much in earnest. 
She had often reproved herself for her inability to feel im- 
pressed at such times. Perhaps it was all because slie 
could not understand him. The girl’s face changed some- 
what from its scornful expression, but she could not bring 
herself to speak a conciliatory words. 

“That bean-bottle was goin’ to bring a lot of money,” 
now began Mr. Grover, his voice trembling with the in- 
tensity of his emotion, ‘‘’n’ you've ben ’n’ put your finger 
in itn’ spoilt everything. ’N’ I with the liver I've got, 
‘n’ with symptoms of nooraligy! You're a thankless child, 

you be.” 
. Judith’s face began. to harden again. Mr. Grover'’s 
tones grew, Jouder. He rose to-his foot The more he 
thought/of the matter, the more.infuriated he grew. He 
had been planning to have ‘‘ butchers’ meat” in abundance 
while that money lasted, and to experiment in several 
kinds of medicine. He was fond of saying that a person 
with his liver needed nourishing food. And here was 
this girl— ‘The man’s face grew livid. Several times 
since Judith was grown he had clashed against her will, 
and had always been defeated. He used to tell his wife 
that Judith would come to some bad end, for she hadn’t 
never had her will broke. 

‘Why don’t you speak?” He shouted out the words. 

“IT baven't got anything to say.” 

“Don’t you ever think that mebby you c’n be mis- 
taken?” 

Judith made no reply. But the words seemed to pene- 
trate some crevice in hér armor. 

“I tell you what 'tis,” began Mr. Grover, lashing him- 
self onward, “I ain’t going to have no disobedient child 
under my roof. No, I ain't. One as disobeys and goes 

contr’y to her father every time she can, and that despises 
him—him as is constant to meet’n’, ’n’—'n’—” 

His voice went on incoherently. He was beside him- 
self with rage and disappointment. He had been secretly 
nursing the plan about the seraphine for months, and he 
had put his wife forward to act upon it the moment that 
Judith was out of the way. And she had come home and 
ruined everything. The secret anger against his daughter, 
the antagonism towards her, blazed out now unhindered. 
The man did not care what he said. 

‘*D’you hear me?” he cried, at the end of half a dozen 
furious sentences. 

** Yes, I hear you.” 

**Then why don’t you take your duds ’n’ clear out, I 
say? I tell you I ain't goin’ to have a disobedient child 
under my roof a-settin’ an example to the other children. 
You may jest march!” 

Judith was now so white that she looked ready to faint. 
But there was a strength in her face that showed that she 
would not faint. She walked by her father towards the 
open door of the house behind him, She pressed one 
hand heavily upon the door-casing as she turned her head 
towards the figure standing by the chair. ‘‘Do you mean 
that?’ she asked. 

“Yes,I do! Ain’t you always goin’ ag’inst me? And 
don’t I know ’t you ’ain’t got no belief in my liver? *N’ 
now you've ben takin’ the bread outer your mother's 
mouth, ’n’—'’n'—"” Again he stuttered on to a silence. 

Judith. went into the house. She walked quickly 
through the rooms. The brilliance of the setting sun 
was in that part of the dwelling that was tonne the 
west. She saw the robins flying about among the apple- 
trees as she looked out of an open window. A ray of 
sunshine fell full upon the red breast of one of the robins 
as he sat on a stone preening himself, The bird’s bright 
eyes seemed to look directly at her. It was a curious 
thing that she should have a fancy that the bird knew 
that she was turned out of her home, and she had a tena- 
cious love for the old house where she was born. She 
had hoped some time to be able to earn money enough to 
pay the mortgage which her father had put on the place. 
But as yet she had only kept the interest paid. She must 
keep up that interest, even if other debts remained unpaid. 
She was thinking of this in the midst of her keen wish to 
find her mother. She went through every room. She 
noticed that the straw hats of the three little girls were 
gone, as well as her mother’s old sun-bonnet. Did her 
mother know—was it possible that she knew that her 
husband was going to turn his daughter away from her 
home? At this thought Judith’s heart seemed ‘to turn 
over,” as the old expressive phrase is, and a chill as of age 
and hopelessness came to the girl. She had worked so 
hard. She had always denied herself everything. And 
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now they did not care for her. Her mother had forsaken 
her. ‘They had planned this. 

Judith went up stairs to her own room. She looked at 
the two or three cheap, worn gowns that belonged to her. 
She would not take them. Perhaps they might be good 
enough to make over for one of her sisters. Her scanty 
and shabby belongi in the old bureau—-no, she would 
take nothing. She felt as if she were going to die, and 
should never need ——— more. She took a scrap of 
paper from the cheap portfolio that a cousin had once 
gon her. She stood a moment, with that and a pencil 
n her hand, gazing about her room, ‘This room had a 
slanting roof and one window. If she should live a thou- 
sand years, she would never forget the scene from that 
window. In heaven there could not be —as so dear 
as the sight of the stretch of low hills with birches on 
them—birches which had been cut off several times since 
she could remember, but which grew so fast that she 
hardly missed them before they were tall shrubs again, 
with bits of song-sparrows singing in them. She looked 
a moment intently through this window. ‘Then she wrote 
on the paper: 


“Dear Morner,—Father has told me to go. Perhaps 
you want me to go. I shall leave the money that I earned 
at the Joyces’ in the right-hand corner of the lower bu- 
reau drawer.” 


Having written thus, she hesitated a moment before 
adding: 


**T thought I was right about giving back the money 
for the seraphine. I couldn’t seem to bear it that we 
should get money in that way. Good-by. I love you just 
the same.” 


Here she hesitated again. Then she wrote, her pencil 
bearing down blackly and heavily, 


** Oh, mother, I love you just the same!” 


[To BE ConTINUED.] 





ITH a laudable*désire to create in their subscribers 

and patrons"a state of mind closely approaching 

perfect bliss, the managers of the Metropolitan Opera- 

house generously provided a double bill, which included 

Madame Melba as Lucia and Mile. Calvé as Santuzza, for 

the entertainment which marked the opening night of the 
new year. 

It is not necessary to speak of the good performances 
of the other artists in Lucia, and even the excellent ren- 
dering of the famous sextet may be dismissed with a mere 
passing word of commendation. Madame Melba’s phe- 
nomenal vocalization in the mad scene proved, as usual, 
the central point of intetest, and although her recent tri- 
umph in Faust was of a nature to prepare one for a dem- 
onstration in her behalf, the enthusiasm and excitement 
exceeded all bounds, and can best be described by the use 
of the word frantic. 

Mile. Calvé, also in superb condition of voice, touched 
a deeper note in her ong | impersonation of the victim 
of Cavalleria Rusticana, and gave her listeners food for 
thought while warming their hearts and delighting their 
senses. 

The second afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society, given on January 8d and 4th, at Carnegie 
Hall, offered the special attraction of Mr. Paderewski us 
soloist, and consequently the vast building was filled to 
overflowing on both occasions. 

Mr. Van der Stucken came from Cincinnati to replace 
Mr. Damrosch, and his firm and experienced hand held 
his forces together and successfully guided them over the 
rough places with happy results. The Schumann D-minor 
Symphony, with which the concert opened, received a 
characteristically virile reading, and was very well played; 
but the interlude from Ingewelde (an opera by a young 
Munich composer) was ineffectively handled, and the 
writer, recalling a glowing interpretation of the same frag- 
ment by Herr Mottl and his orchestra at one of his con- 
certs during the past season in London, could not but 
feel that in the present instance the chief merit of the 
work remained unrecognized and undeveloped. 

Glinka’s works, so popular in his own country, have 
never appealed to Americans. The overture to Russian 
et Lyudmila, though remarkably well delivered, proved 
no exception to the general rule in the influence it exert- 
ed, being somewhat coldly received by an audience habit- 
ually responsive to the compositions of other distinguished 
Russian writers. 

At the afternoon concert Mr. Paderewski’s mood was 
particularly brilliant and impetuous, and he attacked his 
first number, the Liszt Concerto in E-flat, with startling 
rapidity of tempo and splendid sonority of tone. Mr. 
Paderewski has a predilection for this concerto, and he 
proclaims it with that full understanding and entire sym- 
pathy which prove him absolutely in touch with the great 
Hungarian master’s modern thought and form. 

The interpretations of Liszt’s piano pieces are always a 
delightful feature of Mr. Paderewski’s programmes; they 
are so thoroughly in the spirit of improvisations, A Cho- 
pin barcarolle, a delightful mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4, by the 
same composer, and two marvellous transcriptions by 
Liszt of Schubert's ‘‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and the 
‘* Erl-kdnig,” completed the group of soli, and, with Wag- 
ner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” for the orchestra, brought the pro- 
gramme to an end. The atmosphere of terror and the 
panting agony of the haunted child were never more pow- 
erfully or arnoey delineated than in Mr. Paderewski's 
thrilling rendering of the ‘‘Erl-kénig.” The tenderness 
and loveliness of Schubert's divine serenade were most ex- 
quisitely given forth; and the delicately detached warble 
of the lark—the joyous echo of the theme, and so rarely in- 
terpreted as a thing apart from the melody—was a most 
poetic and refined touch: a touch which in itself demon- 
strated the genius of the great Polish master. 
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The second concert of the Kneisel Quartet, given on the 
evening of January 7th at the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s 
Hall, proved an enjoyable affair to all lovers of chamber- 
music. A new sonata by Brahms in F-minor, Op. 120, 
written for clarinet and Sana ta admirably played by M. 
Pourtau, of the Boston Symphony Society, and Mr. Arthur 
Whiting, a local pianist. The composition is one of 
Bralms's most beautiful contributions to the field in which 
he has of late taken so warm and active an interest. A 
Tschafkowsky quartet, written in memory of Ferdinand 
Lamb, and the Mozart quartet in G- major, were played 
—_ commendable accuracy and with refinement of feel- 
ng. 





FANSWERS-TO ‘3 < 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Anroan.—For travelling abroad in the summer a gentleman needs 
the following articles of clothing: A medium-weight dark travelling 
suit, as a dark blue serge, which may be worn with waistcoat to match 
or with flannel and cheviot shirts; a rough heavier travelling suit for 
hard wear, a cut-away coat for afternoons and evenings, a mackintoeh, 
4 thin overcoat, a bath wrap, several changes of underwear, and plenty 
of cheviot shirts and several white ones. Besides the Derby, a soft 
travelling hat, two pairs of ruaset shoes, and a pair of good black shoes, 
room slippers, and a travelling rug. If the gentleman expects to be 
entertaine, he should take, in addition, a dress suit; otherwise it is a 
superfluous suit for ordinary travelling. Some good books for the 
purpose yon require would be the following: Whymper’s Rambles in 
the Alps, Tartarin in the Alps, Scott's Poems, or any of his prose 
works where the scene is laid in Scotland. A good plan in making 
such a foreign trip is to read up the guide-books of the different coun- 
tries before starting. 

A. P. 8.—In gz out t cards of her second marriage 
from her father’s house a widow should have them worded as follows: 


Mr. and Mra. Joseph Martin 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Mary Martin Smith, 


to 
Mr. Henry Todd Rosebury, 
on Friday, January the third, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 
(Address. } 








If the widow has ny her maiden name with her first marriage, or 
is in the habit of using another middle name, the Martin will natu- 
rally be omitted. 

Lanepon.—The sash cortains you mention are enid to be imported 
from Morocco, and are supplied by decorators and house-furnishers. 
A partially successful imitation can be made by srewing gilt sequins 
upon crinkly yellow India silk and working connecting lines with 
tinsel thread. 

L. G. P.—The invitations for a dance, whether they are written or en- 
graved, should be in the following form, with the wording on the first 
page of a sheet of note-paper : 


Mrs. George Brown 
reqnests the pleasure of 
Miss Lee’s 
company on Tuesday evening, January seventh, 
at nine o'clock. 
Dancing. (Address. } 


An Op Scxssontuer.—It is not customary or proper for a lady who 
has been divorced or a widow to continue to wear her first wedding- 
ring after her second marriage. 

Assos Evans. —The invitation that you quote for the reception with 
the “days” in the lower left corner of the invitation card demands 
that a call be made by a guest between the hours stated on the day 
of the reception, or, if the person invited is unable to atiend, that 
cards be sent on that day, and that an after-call be made or cards sent 
again on one of the “days.” The form given is quite correct, as after 
al reception it is vecessary for a person who was invited to the 
function to make an after-call or send cards, and so it is proper for the 
hostess to have her days for receiving on the reception invitation. 

Sunsoniner —A lady's wardrobe suitable for a short trip to Bermnda 
should incinde the following articles of clothing: A good travelling 
dress of light-weight material made with a skirt and jacket to be worn 
with silk and thin waista, of which a dark and light waist of the 
former and several wash waists of the Jatrer are necessary. A thin 
dress of silk or crépon for evenings, and an old dress for the steamer 
and rough wear. A room wrapper and bath wrap, a golf cape or 
ulster, a mackintosh, stout boots and low shoes and slippers, and a 
travelling hat and pretty light hat or bonnet. For a gentleman's 
wardrobe for the same trip, a mediam-weight suit made with a sack- 
coat, which also can be worn with a belt and outing shirts; a suit with 
a cut-away coat, a mackintosh, overcoat, change of shoes and boots, 
bath wrap, and good supply of-white and outing shirts, and travelling 
hat as well asa Derby. Ove or two steamer rugs and wraps will be 
ne ed. 

Anxious Inquirer.—It is not proper for a young lady to walk with 
a young gentleman after dark alone unless she is engazed to him or 
he is a near relative of hers. A yours, lady should meet a young 

entieman with whom she has only so slight an acquaintance under 

yer father’s or a proper guardian's roof. When he has become well 
acquainted with ber and her family or friende, she may take an occa- 
sional walk with him alone in the afternoon, but never in the evening. 

Tue Moruee or a Grew or Fourrern.—Put an insertion of em- 
broidery or lace at the foot of your girl's white skirt, cutting out the 

part that has been soiled, and adding the clean under side of the hem. 

hen face with a suitable material. In giving a dance for a daughter 
of any age, a mother should send the invitations in her own name, 
worded in the following form : 


Mrs. Lewis Lee 
requests the plexsure of 
Mr. Higginson's 
company on — evening, January seventh, 
at nine o'clock. 
Dancing. (Address. } 


Cuknum Mionon.—An acceptance or t is unnecessary for the 
reception invitation that you enclose, and no acknowledgment is re- 
quired until the day of the entertainment, when a married lady who is 
invited and attends the reception should leave one of her own cards 
and two of her husband's, whether he is with her or not. If the lady 
is unable to be present, she should send the same number of cards, ad- 
dressed to the host and hostess, on the — of the reception. A single 
lady should leave or send one card for such an invitation, and a single 
gentleman two. 

L. A. B.—When an invitation to a reception is sent in the name of 
several ladies, a guest should leave or send cards for all ladies whose 
names were in the invitaNon. In making a formal call, a visitor 
should give the servant at the door a card for every lady in the house- 
hold that receives, but where less formality is obeerved one card may 
be left for the hostess, and only one more for the other ladies in the 
family, the guest explaining to the servant that all the ladies have been 
asked for. A lady leaves with her own cards the cards of those mem- 
bers of her family who are unable to call, handing them together to 
the servant at the door. Calling-cards are never left on the drawing- 
room table by a visitor, and only at a reception or big function are 
they left in the hall in a salver or card-receiver. On all other occa- 
sions a visitor hands the cards to the servant opening the door, who 
should take them immediately to the Indies of the family. A young 
lady when calling upon her friends with a young gentleman who is a 
stranger to them should send his cards to the hostess and other ladies 
of the household with her own. A formal reception invitation de- 
mands that an after-call be made on the hostess at whose house the 
entertainment was held, but not necessarily on all the other ladies who 
received, if are strangers to the guest and do not live in the 
same house with the hosters. 

Perpcexrry.—You \ wp a many me wh wee, m 
regard to menu, service, a nimepts, etc., in an cle ent! 4 
Lady's Luncheon,” in Siace of November 2d, The only changes ne- 

in a breakfast are a few trifling details. On the invitation the 
word kfast is used instead of luncheon, and the hour may be 
earlier than for aluncheon. Also, men and women meet together 
at a breakfast, so a few more solid courses are advisable. The meal 
should begin with fruit, and the bouillon course may be omitted. 
Game should be served for one course, and several wines may be in- 
claded in the list. Otherwise ee may be guided entirely in fiviog the 
entertainment by the rules which apply to a luncheon in article 
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LIFE IN AN ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
HOUSE, 
BY ELIZABETH .BISLAND. 
Ill.—THE BIRDS. 


‘IX a.m. again, Peter dearest, on my life!. 


tO To-day no learned, red-headed botanist said, ‘‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud, and eat soursops”; but jusi as 
the dawn stole above the rim of the sea a cool wind gently 
pushed inwards the green tattas, stole noiselessly through 
the curtains, shook the mosquito lace of my bed, wandered 
with soundiess feet across the wide waxed floor, and 


banged my door. That wakened me. As if it were a pre- 
arranged signal, the clapping of the door was greeted by a 
yell of braying, demoniac laughter that rang through the 
house like a trumpet, and when it died away in a fierce 
husky chuckle, some one began to play a pipe—a pipe of 


Arcady.... First four wild sweet notes, as fresh and pure 
as the morning—then a false, rising fifth—a break—and 
silence. The piper begins again; swifter this time; gets 
safely over his first four notes, cannot catch the fifth, and 


ends in an unmelodious whine. He is interrupted by a 
rising chorus of whistles, calls, chirpings, slirill cries... . 

The birds are awake, and I might as well resign myself 
to waking too; so I get up and go out upon the veranda. 
The fountain, which has been bubbling and gurgling all 
through the dark hours, begins to sparkle in the first rays. 
Far out across the savanna I hear the swift flutter of 
hoofs; a racer out for a trial spin flits by through the 
half-light. The thin brown legs of a coolie and his dingy 


white turban come suddenly and noiselessly around a 
clump of bamboos, and pass away down the road leading 
to the town.... The air is as warm and bland as new 
milk 


A large bird in rusty mourning, with a very hooked nose, 
is dragging his tail about the terrace, saying, in a loud, im- 
portant voice 

“I'm going to Arima! I'm going to Arima!” 

Upon hearing which a little French creole in brown, 
with a yellow waistcoat, teeters up and down the broad 
balustrade, shrieking shrilly: 

“*Qu’est_ce qu'il dit ied ~erien-quiees ce quil 
dit?’ 

* Arima! I'm going « Arima!” repeats the blackbird, 
still more pompously, and this question and reply con- 
tinue indefinitely, the casse-noisette doing his nut-crack- 
ing obligato as chorus in the great saman-tree near by— 
until a swift shadow, as of a flying sword, swings across the, 
terrace, and makes them hus and look upwards... A cor- 
beau, a black-headed buzzard, on his way from the hills to 
the town, where he will close those broad, balancing fans, 
and hop clumsily about on unoimble feet among the gutters 
all day—the city’s scavenger. 

It is a bird’s paradise, this tropic island, where fruit and 
seeds are always fresh, where Insects swarm, and where 
one may nest whenever the fancy takes one. Every house 
has a dozen or more feathered dwellers, who live on terms 
of placid intimacy with the human inmates, and cages and 
captivity are searcely mentioned between gentlemen. One 
finds thean in homes of every grade of poverty and wealth. 
Our afternoon drive yesterday led past a little palm and 
bamboo negro village in the mountains, with a snow-white 
church looking down across the lovely valley. The priest, 
a handsome, graceful Spanish creole, had a small aviary 
behind his ewrado, with twenty bright bits of life in it, 
as deep-toned as equaiorial flowers, and with voices of the 
richest and most varied melody—the latter because of the 
constant use of his little harmonium, he thinks. They add 
many notes to their voices and gain in volume as a result 
of the daily church services, is his belief. His are all na- 
tive birds, or from the near-by Spanish Main, as are most 
of the birds of the people here; but her Ladyship, who 
has a veritable ssion for them, has filled her aviary from 
all quarters of we globe. It occupies the balcony over 
the porte-cochére, and consists of four great cages fifteen 
feet high and eight feet square. They are furnished with 
tall shrubs and plants in tubs, and the vines that climb 
the pillars below reach up and thrust themselves through 
the wire, so that these feathered people have no reason to 
miss their native bowers. One of that multitude of black 
servants devotes the greater part of his time to ministering 
to their wants. He comes twice daily to fill their baths, 
supply them with fruit, bread and milk, seed-grasses, 
green stuff, chopped meat, and meal. They seem as hap- 
py a& the day is long. The temperature never by any 
chance falling much below 70°, they need no protection 
from the weather, and mate, nest, bring up families, play, 
fight, feed, and sleep as in their natural state. They have 
no evemies to fear and no failure of food to dread. The 

reat staircase winds past their balcony, and I am always 
Tally ing there, and finding infinite interest and amusement 
among them. 

One cage is all canaries, thirty or more—a place of soft 
twittering business from morning till night, dropping, 
flitting, mounting, flying, never quiet a moment, like a 
handful of dandelions tossed about without intermission. 

But they grow paler of feather with each tropic-born 
generation; some of the more recent babies have my x 
the faintest straw-color. Opposite them the cage is full 
of finches, wrens, many varieties of small seed-eating 
creatures; the oisean du Bon Dieu, with a nightingale 
voice, a little piece of feathered gold known as the louis 
d'or; birds as blue as sapphires; gray with claws and 
beak of clear coral; tinted a delicious green, with touches 
of yellow here and there; white with fleckings of orange- 
brown; and finches from Australia splendidly garbed in 
purple, green, and velvet black. Always flirtations, fall- 
ingsout, reconciliations, love-making, battles—interspersed 
with an incessant gossiping. A tragedy the other day 
deeply stirred this small money =f A pair who had 
brought up in half a cocoanut shell a promising family 
almost to the point of flight—seized perhaps with the 
grim rage of the captive—tossed their hapless babies from 
the neat, and then descending, pecked the wretched little 
bundles of feathers into unrecognizableness. Or—who 
knows’?—there may have been some story of jealous fury 
behind this hideous paternal crime. 

The laughing-jackass, who woke me this morning with 
his demon bray, is Australian; cross between ow! and 
kingfisher in appearance, sitting silent all day, with stern 
gray brows bent over his fiery eyes, save at the rare inter- 
vals when some grotesque reflection sends him off into 
sudden yells of ferocious merriment. Every lovely re- 
turning dawn he greets with that dry, wild laughter. In 
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the same cage with him is one of his countrymen, a big 
black and white magpie, known as the Break-o'-Day 
because the early wanderer on the Australian 
sweetly piping through the air that plaintive tune which 
he never Relies county like’ the Chinese scale, four 
minor notes and an ineffectual attempt at a major fifth. 

They have two companions, big creatures like them- 
selves, a bill-myna of India and a toucan. The myna is 
sure be can sing. His efforts turn into the most arrant 
shrieks, and he always stops half-way through with a 
mortified air, as if he expected melody, and can’t under- 
stand why it should have turned out as it did. I some- 
times think the toucan’s foolishness is the cause of the 
jackass’s laughter. I ine a slim feeble body in glis- 
tening black, a snow-white waistcoat, a wandering pale 
eye, no chin, and an enormous green and purple nose— 
but a nose as long as his whole body; bigger than his 
head! It constantly overbalances him, so that he takes 
violent involuntary swings around his perch, like an ath- 
lete on a bar. He is timid, uncertain, petulant—a thor- 
oughly weak character. The others despise and impose 
upon him. Sometimes it is their rough treatment that 
calls forth his shrill glock / glock / or he may be in the grip 
of that strange appetite be has developed in captivity for 
unlimited small ginger biscuits. 

The most interesting of all the cages contains two glossy 
black merles, a pair of warlike orange and black tropions 
with voices of delicious golden sweetness, a moriché, and 
a tailor-crow. The tailor wears a full suit of sables, has 
a =e bill, and a round blue eye, clear and cold as 
ice, and is the most skilful of seamsters. He is now en- 
gaged in doing a lovely piece of crewel-work above the 
door. Her yship gives him a long strand of wool, and 
this he will weave into an elaborate grotesque pattern 
through the wires. He once sewed fast to it a wicker 
chair that had been accidentally pushed against the cage. 
Curiously enough, moriché, who cas by nature no capacit 
for needle-work, has learned the art by imitation. Th 
began in a mere prankish desire to tease—catching the 
floating end of the crewel and hanging to it, a swinging 
weight, until tailor was nigh upon exasperated tears. 
Now he boldly struggles for possession of the entire 
thread, and if he comes off victor, spends hours stuffing it 
between the wires, and making of tailor’s triumphs a bad 
copy, which he furiously admires and defends. Moriché 
is an ardent tubber; twenty times a day he takes a plunge, 
bouncing out suddenly as wet as a rat to chivy tailor or 
bully the merles. His abounding gayety and mischief 
never know abatement. save on those rare occasions when 
tailor, vexed beyond all patience, cries geck/ geck/ in a 
tone of deliberate insult. I fear this mysterious word 
implies some injurious reflections upon moriché’s maternal 
origin, for it always drives him to obvious and vociferous 
“* language.” 

There are eighteen varieties of humming-birds in Trin- 
idad. In the days of the old Caribs—his Excellency tells 
me—it was called, in their tongue,‘ the Island of Hum- 
ming- Birds.” They were sacred then, and plentiful as 
bees—nearly. The whites have slain and slain until they 
have become comparatively shy and infrequent. The 
law fulminates against this slaughter; but a gray dusty 
old half-breed pulled out of his pocket and offered to me, 
the other day, a dozen little paper cornucopias, each con- 
taining a tiny heap of feathers as brilliant as jewels. He 
sells these useless, beautiful corpses to conscienceless tour- 
ists, and kills these birds with a long, silent bamboo blow- 
pipe. Oue, no bigger than a big bumblebee, is a splendid 
bit of fiery color, and he tells me its local name is le Roi. 
Of course I refused to partake of his sins by purchase. 

There goes the dressing-bell! Au revoir. 

PERIPATETICA. 


EMBROIDERY 


AMPED LIAL 


“ And biue and purple and scarlet of needle-work, 23 the Lord com- 
manded Moses.” 

F the true history of the art of needle-work could be 

written, from the days when Adam and Eve ‘‘ sewed 
fig leaves together ” in Eden to this day, when the descend- 
ants of Adam and Eve have contrived to harness the nee- 
die into machinery, it would surely tell more of the inti- 
mate story of the ages than would be within the power 
of any other art. 

In its earlier history it was not altogether, or even ap- 
proximately, a feminine art; for during the unambitious 
centuries when the race of man dwelt contentedly in tents, 
and ate contentedly of their flocks or the wild growths of 
the hills, men as well as women wrought with the needle, 
and found expression for thought or ible aspiration 
in the performances which are chronicled in the Bible as 
“cunning work.” 

It is pleasant knowledge for the embroiderers of to-day 
that one of the earliest followers of the art, Bazaleel, the 
son of Uri, whom the Lord called by name, and filled with 
knowledge in all manner of cunning work of the engraver 
and the embroiderer, was under the acknowledged pat- 
ronage of the Lord, and that He put it into his heart to 
teach. 

It gives one a kind of reverence, or at least a heightened 
appreciation, of an art or occupation in which great skill 
was referred directly to divine teaching, and. in which even 
subject, design, and color were incidents of divine com- 
mand, as in the embroideries of the Tabernacle. Through 
all the shepherding period of the human race the progres- 
sive practice of needle-work must have been a, pleasant 
one. Carried on beneath the blue of Eastern skies, under 
the shadow of fig-trees, or, in default of that comfortable 
and transparent greenness, to sit on the. shadow side of 
the household tent, working threads of dyed wool or 
fibres of colored flax, or perhaps beaten threads of gold, 
into skilfully woven webs, was surely a pleasant occupa- 
tion 


2 





Though the women of the tribes of Israel might not all 
dance and sing and prophesy like Miriam, they might all 
practise embroidery, that was perhaps as acceptable 
to the Deity, who seemed so near and intimate as to direct 
their enjoyments and employments. 

It is delightful to think of the art of stitchery growing 
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cneaiy orn fusion of mon such, p = 
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igality pr gion bierstn as to stifle individual effort end is. 
courage the instinct of invention. Each example of skill 
was an absolutely new creation sent flying out into a © 
world full of beautiful nature, but absolutely bare of art. 

Since the days of these first records needle- work has 
been by turns a necessity, a solace, an enjoyment, and an 
inspiration to the race of women. It has been intimate 
with all the vicissitudes of humanity, living with prin- 
cesses in their glory, with captive queens in r sorrows, 
with nuns in r religious retreats, and with the cbarm- 
ers of the world in their hours of triumph. We can fol- 
low its p through all the history of lands and races 
and dy and cities, and nothing more real is-left of 
them all than the records they have sewn into fabrics and 
traced in needle-work. 

In our own days our old-time servant and friezd the 
needle has in a measure gone into bondage to the multi- 
tudinous genii of the sewing-machine, and in this way 
much of its personal use has been curtailed; but the cur- 
tailment has been in necessitous and utilitarian directions, 
leaving the field of embroidery and the nicer and more 
dainty uses prompted by affection and critical selection 
for its performances. 

This being true, it seems by no means probable, as some 
have feared, that the days of the needle are numbered. One 
cannot, indeed, foresee what hidden devices or occupations 
the future may unroll with which to fill the days or com- 
fort and still the troubled hearts of women. It may hold 
between its unopened pages a thing as special and nt 
and mysterious in its ministry to women as the “ Indian 
weed ” has proved to man—something which will satisfy 
the creative instinct with dreams and visions.of possible 
achievement, even if actual achievement should be want- 


ing. 

But in the mean time, before the advent of that mysteri- 
ous substitute, we are the richer in resource for all the 
generations which have practised that art. In this, as 
well as in other things, we are truly ‘heirs of all the ages,” 
for a period has bad its peculiar methods, and accom- 
plished its own triumphs. 

Even within the history of America we can find many 
motives and precedents of needie-work which are inspir- 
ing to follow. The Colonial Dames believed in orna- 
mental needle-work, and practised it to an extent which 
gives us many « beautiful example. I remember seeing 
among the personal treasures of my grandmother gen- 
erations of infants’ caps—little cup-shaped fashionings 
of the finest linen and linen cambric, covered with tiny 
wreaths and flowers wrought in satin stitch, with borders 
and centres in various methods of exquisite ‘‘ open-work.” 
And there were muslin ca lapping one over another, 
each with its elaborate border and edging of fine embroid- 
ery, the upper one entirely covered with wrought design. 
There were also narrow skirts of India mull, “ sprigged ” 
from waist to hem with flowers. 

And all these things, tiny babies’ caps and robes, and 
muslin gowns for the belles, and capes for the mothers of 
the family, were wrought by the fingers of mothers and 
daughters in the same spirit of becoming responsibility 
with which our present maids and matrons pursue com- 
prehensive schemes of benevolence or study problems of 
political economy. 

But in spite of exhaustive philanthropy and scientific 
economy, the tradition of needle-work remains in every 
woman's mind, and the tendency to it in her blood, and 
in all intervals of leisure or accidents of idleness it comes 
to the surface, and bestows its tranquillity with unfailing 
persistence, It has its revivals also, during which cities 
and nations are seized with a mania of needle-work which 
is pursued with ardor as a new art; and yet all the-time 
in the far East almond-eyed and dusky women bave been 
stitching through the centuries without lapse or cessation, 
and if by slow advancement of destiny they come to phi 
lanthropy and political economy, | do not believe needle- 
work will vanish from the world. The needle-cure may 
yet be found a necessary alleviation of the effects of ab- 
normal activity, and needle sanitariums may be established 
for the victims of social over-exertion and mental strain. 

Fortunately it is a cure always at band, and the work- 
basket or the work-bag is perennially ready to bestow its 
healing and yield its tranquillizing powers to wounded 
wrestlers with the world. ‘ 

The. present style of dress seems to me to offer many 
opportunities for some of the needle-work practice of the 
Colonial Dames. There could certainly be no more beau- 
tiful, adjunct to a modern gown than a pair of sleeves 
embroidered, in the ‘‘salin stitch” our grandmothers 
loved, with great wide-open. roses in spreading bunches 
wrought in. nature’s own colors of leaf and stem and 
flower. Such embroideries applied to the varicolored 
iridescent silks which manufacturers are producing would 
be.as beautiful as a combination of color and texture can 
be made, and that means a possibility seldom reached. 
The whole tendency of embroidery for the last twenty- 
five years has been toward the decoration of the house 
rather than the person, but the present style of dress is so 
eminently adapted to its use that it must inevitably come 
to that fine culmination of luxury in attire before it reaches 
the point of reversion to demure simplicity. 

Girls and gay matrons who dream of possible combina- 
tions of beauty and luxury in gowns can take their choice 
of rose-colored satin skirts, and great balloon sleeves of 
sheeny white where roses blossom, or skirts of primrose 
yellow with the veritable primroses flowering over sleeves 
of lemon-tinted white, or even a skirt of poppy-red silk 
with ‘‘ painted needle-work” of scarlet poppies enriching 
the ochre-tinted sleeves. All these dreams of superlative 
richness of attire are quite within the power of realiza- 
tion if dainty conception and skilful execution keep pace 
with each other, as they are very apt to do. 

For those whose fancies are less gorgeous, deep em- 
broidered. cuffs of gold and silver work, or gold and silver 
colored silk, with metals, are — as easy of ac- 
complishment, and these have the advantage of being 
applicable to sleeves of changed or changing fashions, so 
that if the material is con and we!l chosen, a pair 
of cuffs richly wrought might descend with unimpaired 
usefulness to a favorite and much-favored granddaughter. 
Elaborately embroidered vests and cuffs were a feature of 
the historical Louis Quinze coats, and specimens have 
been preserved to this day, which are marvels of delicate 
coloring and fine execution. j 

CANDACE WHEELER. 
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THE ATLANTA MUSEUM, AND ART IN 
~~ THE SOUTH. 


b big recently closed Cotton States’ Exposition has been 
productive of good to more than one interest in the 
* section of ome’ Ay was designed to benefit. If the nat- 
. ural and indust resources of the South were brought 
into prominence by it, and the material value of its pro- 
ducts made evident, there has been also another spirit in- 
fused into the promise of the future—the ever young and 
beautiful spirit of art. 

The taste must have been there, althouglr, owing to cir- 
cumstances, lying dormant; for no soover was the exposi- 
tion , rojected than there arose a man from Ajlanta, Mr. 
Horace Bradley, to take the lend and conduct to a credit- 
able, conclusion the art display, which proved one of the 
most important features of the fair. 

Probably never before bad so many works of foreign 
and native art been brought together inthe South. These 
examples embraced sculptures, architectural drawings, 
decorative designs, black and white drawings for illustra- 
tion, as well as etchings, water-colors, and oil-paintings. 
Many were by men of national reputation in their partio 
ular field, and the good people of Atlanta seemed familiar 
with the best that was being done in the world of art. 

This, without as yet possessing an art museum of their 
own. The opportunity of the exposition proved, however, 
the opportunity they have looked for, and through the 
enterprise and suggestion of Mr. Bradley, the able director 
of the art department of the fair, the Exposition Compa- 
ny contributed the sum of $2500 to be expended in works 
of art, which should form a nucleus of a future art mu- 
seum of the city of Atlanta. 

To what advantage this sum was expended may in part 
be seen from the accompanying illustrations on page 48, 
which show a few of the pictures acquired for this pur- 
pose. These examples are not by Southerners, nor are 
they of local topics, but they appeal to a cultivated and 
refined temper of mind, and are worthy, from a certain 
technical expertness and address, to take their place in an 
institution which offers to the student and amateur whole- 
some instances of the painter’s art. Having such works 
within easy reach for reference and study, as well as for 
enjoyment, any city which has previously lacked them is 
greatly enriched, and is certainly to be congratulated. 

In addition to the pictures here given, the committee of 
selection, composed of two artists from New York, secured 
from the distinguished French painter M. Luc-Olivier Mer- 
son a beautiful painting of religious import, entitled *‘Je 
vous salue, Marie!” (Hail, Mary!) This picture was pub- 
lished in the Christmas number of Harper’s WEEKLY, 
and is a canvas that breathes a sentiment of adoration 
rarely found in sacred art to-day. A peasant laborer and 
his little daughter, returning from work with their bur- 
dens at close of day, passing through the street of the 
humble village to their home, see. vision of the Virgin 
resting by the road-side, and clasping in her arms the 
Christ-Child. The hurrying two, father and child, salute 
the holy pair, the peasant raising his cap, the little girl 
throwing a kiss expressive of the utmost sentiment of 
childish love. 

The twilight and sense of quiet pervading the scene, 
with the scarcely arrested gait of the hastening toilers, 
and the serenity of the Virgin’s pose, make an unusual 
presentation of a no unusual theme. This work alone is 
a noble one around which to group a collection of art, and 
the city is fortunate indeed to possess it. 

Other canvases were chosen to exemplify various 
methods of work or of looking at nature. Artists who 
take the most modern point of view have been considered 
as well as those of more conservative tendency, and the 
** Evening at the Lock,” by Theodore Robinson, is a digni- 
fied example of this progressive painter. *‘ The Evening 
Paper,” by Potthast, is in a good, solid manner of paint- 
ing, and one from the study of which the student will be 
likely to derive much benefit. It is a canvas that will be 
valuable as a work of reference, and if a museum be re- 
garded as a treasury of educational documents, whether in 
literature or art, it is a fitting distinction for a picture of 
this class. 

In ‘‘ The Singer,” by Miss May Hallowell, we have an 
adequate technique united to a quality more artistic than 
that of workmanship merely; here is a sentiment express- 
ed with feeling, and through the means of a harmonious 
sense of color and considerable faithfulness in drawing. 
The work possesses a certain charm that speaks well for 
the artistic sensibility of its author. 

A delicate conceit in line and color is the ‘‘ Love's Tele- 
phone,” by P. 8. Newell. There is a decorative intention 
in the com position, which, with the feeling for color, makes 
this little aquarelle an instructive and ~ produc- 
tion, one well worthy of a place in the Water-Color De- 
partment of the Atlanta Museum of Fine Arts. These 
sélections were made with the intention to open depart- 
ments in several different mediums, so that in future con- 
tributors need not be discouraged should there be a dispo- 
sition on the part of any one to enrich the institution by 
gifts of picture, sculpture, or other work of art. 

Etchings, and even photographs, were selected by the 
committee, and there is now enough to interest any stu- 
dent of serious intention who may be aspiring in Atlanta 
to prepare himself or herself for the larger opportunities 
of art study to be found abroad or in the North. 

That there should be just such beginners in art in the 
cities of the South is inevitable, for with the return of or- 
der and prosperity the arts of peace are a natural sequence. 
What section of the country should yield a richer harvest 
of beauty? Where are there to be found more pictu- 
resque traditions than in this early settled quarter of our 
land, famous for the beauty of its women and the spirit of 
its men? The home of a peculiar social system: for long 
years, the vestiges of which still linger in the colonial 
manor-houses of the rich and the hovels of the slave. 
Many of these rapidly vanishing characteristics may be 
rescued by means of art for the delectation of future 
dwellers in the land. Much beauty, much distinction, may 
be revealed by those to whom these traditions belong. 
The South must contribute to the art of the future. 
Southern literature has of late years placed before us 
charming sketches of plantation life and character. There 
is much that art may do along the same lines, but it can 
probably be best done by those who have grown up in 
the land that furnishes the theme. The hospitality, the 
generosity, of the people are elements that will sweeten 
the art production of our brothers in the South. They 
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have proved that they must have art by already institu- 
ting a museum; the next step for them to take is to make 
art—and all things point to the ibility as not remote. 
For subjects of the most plastic interest and touching 
pathos are still fresh in the minds of men of ae 
that are historical, and that speak of heroism, unselfish- 
ness, and courage. 

It is natural to look to the South for esthetic impulse 
and creativeness; the elements are there, they will grow, 
art schools will be thoroughly equipped, and the best in- 
structors will be secured, so that those who desire to pre- 
pare themselves for the profession in any of its branches 
will be able to do so at home, spreading the interest and 
the taste tf heap about them as og — en- 
thusiasm and direct association may do. ith awakening 
effort will come larger need, and men of wealth, of whom 
there are now many in the South, will enrich the store of 
this treasury of art, which is only in its infancy. The 
mere possibility of ultimately bestowing one’s collection 
where it will be productive of permanent sometimes 
encourages a man to collect for his own enjoyment during 
his life, knowing it is not a selfish aim if in the future 
others may profit by his expenditure and taste. The ex- 
amples of early American portrait -painters alone that 
were to be seen in the Woman’s Building of the fair 
would make a noble room in any museum, Many of these 


will eventually drift to the walls of an institution pro- 
vided with fund to protect and conserve them. We wish 
all success to the undertaking commenced by Mr. Bradley, 
and feel confident that the fruits of it will be apparent in 
the local art contributions of the South when a world’s 
FRANK FowLer. 


fair is next held there. 





T the Holland Art Galleries, Fifth Avenue, may be 
seen for a short time longer the latest work of Josef 
Israels, entitled ‘‘ Grace Before Meat.” It is a large paint- 
ing, showing an old woman sitting at her table with folded 
hands and bowed head, while behind are the humble sur- 
roundings of a cottage. The work is full of the charac- 
teristic touch and feeling of this most famous of living 
Dutch artists. 


An exhibition will bs shortly held at the Avery Gallery 
composed of the works of Mr. P. Marcius-Simons, who ex- 
hibited at the same place last year a number of paintings 
of symbolical and allegorical character. His works are all 
intensely imaginative, and marked by undeniable beauty 
of color and atmosphere, if sometimes a trifle obscure in 
motive. The coming exhibition, which will be as large 
as the previous one, will undoubtedly attract wide notice. 
Mr. Marcius-Simons is a New- Yorker by birth, but of for- 
eign art education. He was a pupil of Vibert, but has 
more recently departed from the more careful and exact 
handling engendered by this artist’s influence, and shows 
a marked freedom of handling which accords with the 
nature of his subjects, 


That the large vacant lot at Ninety-first Street and Sec- 
ond Avenue, given by Mr. Rhinelander Stewart to the New 
York Society for Free Parks and Play-grounds, is fully 
appreciated by the children of that neighborhood is evi- 
dent to the most casual observer. That day must be ver 
stormy when there are not children of both sexes and all 
ages in the ae gee revelling in mud pies, skipping- 
ropes, tops, marbles, and all the other delights that are 
dear to the heart of rich and poor youngsters alike. 

There are several sheds on the lot, in which the little 
ones can seek shelter from storm or sun, and here are hung 
swings that never lack patrons. A superintendent is al- 
ways on hand to see that fair play is practised, and a phy- 
sician makes occasional visits, during which he is on 
the lookout for disorders or infirmities that might be pal- 
liated or cured by treatment. The mothers of the children 
often leave the stuffy tenements of the neighborhood for 
a few moments in a breathing-place they can visit without 
having to change their working-gowns for something bet- 
ter. ‘The tall board fence that surrounds the two-hundred- 
feet-square lot gives a sort of seclusion and privacy to the 
play-ground that could not be found in a public park. 


The Women’s Medical Club of Chicago seems an alto- 
gether natural development when one recognizes the fact 
that the Windy City with its suburbs claims two hundred 
and fifty women doctors and surgeons. The club, which 
is a comparatively young enterprise, has for its president 
Dr. Gertrude Gail Wellin ton, a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary, and under 
her direction it has already done some good work in mu- 
nicipal reform, has anengnliad in persuading the city coun- 
cil to build a hospital for small-pox patients, and has be- 
stowed attention upon the disposal of garbage and the 
inspection of milk. The great aim in view of the club at 
present is the establishment of a free hospital where both 
women and men can receive a practical education in med- 
icine. The social side of life is not neglected by the club, 
and during the past year it has given a number of enter- 
tainments, banquets, and receptions. 


Queen Margherita of Italy has added bicycle-riding to 
mountain-climbing and the other active pursuits to which 
she has resorted in her endeavors to reduce her flesh. In 
this last form of exercise, as in the others, her example is 
imitated by the ladies of her court, no mutter what their 
figures may be. 


The money that was subscribed in England for a me- 
morial to the late Mr. Corney Grain, who provided inno- 
cent and healthful amusement for so many people, is to 
be used to establish a cot in the Children’s Hospital in 
London, and so generous has been the response to the ap- 
peal for funds that there is a large balance left, of which 
the interest will be employed in providing the children 
with toys. 


Mr. Harry B. Smith, the successful librettist, who has so 
long been associated with Mr. Regiuald De Koven in the 
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composition of successful comic operas, is a bibliophile as 
well asa musician, He has a passion for extra-illustration, 
and in his library he points with pride to a number of 
superbly bound volumes which he has enriched with 
prints, photographs, and engravings. He has also a fine 
collection of English dramatists, old and new, and many 
first editions which are sumptuous in binding as well as 
valuable on account of their rarity. He lives with his 
wife and boy in a charming apartment overlooking Cen- 
tral Park, and there is hardly a room in his home ,that 
does not boast its shelves of books. 


The Hopkinson Smith exhibitions are always antici- 
pated and enjoyed. ‘The collection of water-colors this 
season at the Avery Gallery is composed of Venetian, Hol- 
land, and Constantinople subjects. This artist has a sure 
eye for the grace of architectural line, for the motion of 
crowds, for gorgeous eastern hues and broad sunlight, and 
for guivering reflection in canal and ligoon. In most of 
the Constantinople views is a sunny and atmospheric 
quality, through which, above the broad plazas with brill. 
iantly dressed figures, rise the domes and minarets of 
mosques, The Dutch subjects possess with their charm 
of handling an added strength and seriousness. Of these 
‘Phe Nieuw Haven Dort” and *‘ Behind the Groote Kirk” 
convey an enticing sense of repose. Mr. Smith seems to 
be the only artist who has not presented Venice under a 
continuously stately and somewhat conventional aspect. 
He takes us around to the back doors of the Venetians, 
gives us peeps into their back windows, so that we feel a 
more every-day acquaintanceship. Not one of the thirty- 
nine pictures but holds a distinct grace and merit. The 
collection comes most acceptably with its warmth and 
sunlight into the keenness of our New York January, 


Miss Clara Barton, able and indefatigable as ever, not- 
withstanding her sixty years and more, is going in person 
to Armenia to superintend the relief operations of the 
Red Cross Society. This organization has hitherto been 
able, unchecked, to enter fields from which other associa- 
tions are debarred, and Mis‘, Barton thinks that even Tur- 
key will respect the Red Cross banner, Funds placed in 
Miss Barton's hands will find their way to the sufferers, 
and no apneal to the general heart can possibly be stronger 
than that made by Armenia—famished, pillaged, and 
swept by fire and sword—a ghastly spectacle in the eyes 
of the Christian world, and an anachronism in modern 
civilization. It is to be hoped that the different cities 
will act in concert in raising money for the Red Cross, 
and that no stumbling-block may here be laid in the way 
of our brave Clara Barton. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women 
has just been awarded a medal for the excellence of its 
exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition. This makes the eighth 
medal presented to the school within the past three 
years. 


Mrs. John J. Amory, President of the New York City 
Branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society, has been ap- 
pointed an inspector of public schools. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution—a coterie of spirited dames whose 
watchword is love of home and country—is noted for 
its novel and delightful social functions as well as for its 
practical and substantial evidences of patriotism, and this 
season’s first public entertainment has proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. The annual commemoration of the wed- 
ding day of George Washington and Martha Custis, held 
on Monday, January 6th, at Sherry’s, in the white and 
gold ballroom, was one of the most brilliant events of the 
winter, and called together representatives of the fashion- 
able world, who took pleasure in honoring the literary 
lights, the chapter's guests for the occasion. But the guest 
pre-eminent was Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the na 
tion’s Vice-President, herself present Honorary President, 
former President-General of the entire Revolutionary So- 
ciety. 

At four o'clock the receiving party, under a canopy of 
American flags, stood in readiness to welcome their visit 
ors, the Regent, Mrs. Donald McLean, a few steps in 
the foreground, surrounded by her associate officers, Miss 
Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. 
John Sargent Wise, Miss Jeanne C. Irwin-Martin, Mrs. 
William H. Stewart, Mrs. Edwin H. Wootton, and Miss 
Emma G. Lathrop, and a number of the national society's 
vice-presidents, including Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, Mrs. Gertrude Van Cortlandt Ham 
ilton, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, and Mrs. James R. McKee, 
daughter of ex-President Benjamin Harrison. A goodly 
number of masculine black coats were noticeable among 
the exquisite toilettes of the ladies, for the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution had been 
bidden en masse to join their fair colleagues, and their 
manly presence did much toward promoting the enjoy 
ment evident on all sides. 

At five o’clock the men and women of letters were mar- 
shalled on the low platform, and turned to their expect 
ant listeners faces noticeably unfamiliar to the reading 
public who keep so constantly in touch with their every 
pen production. There were seen Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mr. William Dean Howells, Mrs. Craigie, Miss 
Kingsley, and Dean Emily James Smith, of Barnard Col- 
lege. Mrs. Donald McLean introduced the speakers. 

At the close of the addresses an elaborate collation was 
served, the string band hidden behind a screen of tall palms 
playing all the national airs meanwhile, and inspiring a 
general patriotic enthusiasm. 

A pretty feature was the distributing by the youngest 
“daughters” of souvenirs of the occasion to all present. 
These took the form of a dainty little volume bound in 
white and silver, and tied with the chapter’s colonial blue 
ribbon, the history of the chapter’s achievements for the 
past year, written by its historian, Miss Emma G. Lathrop, 
and making a brave showing of good work accomplished 
along many lines. 

The success of the function from beginning to end ex- 
emplified more than ever before the foothold gained by 
this earnest body of women, who know so well how to 
mingle work with pleasure. Their progressive endeavors, 
and their increasing influence for all things that make 
life more noble and worth while, are now widely recog- 
nized, approved, and encouraged, and this recognition is 
inciting them to more vigorous effort for the near future. 























































Fancy Dress.—Potisn Costume. 
For pattern and description see No. I 
ob pattern-sheet Supplement 


SINCERITY. 

T is a curious fact, and one which 

few people will deny, that the ill 
mannered, boorish, and brusque are 
seldom considered insincere, while 
he who is universally polite, who 
has agreeable things to say, and who 
says them, is apt to have his mo 
tives questioned and his good faith 
brought up for doubtful discussion. 
What a travesty on human nature! 
As though the harsher, more selfish 
instincts alone were integral parts 
of it 

But granting that insincerity ex- 
ists, that society may be full of it, 
that popular men are not without 
it, and that many politicians are fos 
tered by it, shall tact and gracious 
ness kindly speech and considerate 
thought, be deemed on that account 
insincere? Shall boorishness and 
rudeness, indeed, be accepted as 
more sincere than they? 

For our part, we do not believe 
that they cau be. Though darkness 
cannot comprehend light; though 
selfishness cannot comprehend un 
sclfishness; inconsideration, consid- 
eration — light, unselfishness, and 
consideration exist for all that, and 
the man who is rude is no whit 
more sincere than he who is cour- 
teous 

“I don’t believe in pretending to 
care for a person when I don't,” says 
Mr. Jones, who answers your good 
morning salatation with a jerk of 
the head. It affects you like a 
blow. Mr. Jones prides himself on 
his sincerity, and he does not know 
that with this boasted virtue he has 
been very near to committing a 
crime. For a crime it does seem to 
respond to courtesy with discour- 
tesy. It chills the ardor of another, 
and sends him away self-conscious 
and hurt, and, worse than all, with 
the spring of his kindly impulses to 
others for the time being checked. 
Better that a millstone were about 
Jones's neck. 

“ Then would you have me a hyp- 
ocrite?” this gentleman asks. No. 
But we would not have you boasting 
to yourself a virtue you do not pos- 
sess. Sincerity in itself alone is no 
virtue. To be good and sincere is 
virtuous, not to be bad and sincere 





Fig. 1.—Fancy Dress.—CoLuMBINE. 
n see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see 
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Mr. Robinson, on the other hand, has a way of 
saying good-morning that makes you cheerful for 
theday. His smile as he greets you is like a flicker 
of sunlight. You are cheered and warmed, and 
every now and then, for hours after, you stop and 
wonder what good thing has happened to you. 
Mr. Jones, of course, thinks Mr. Robinson insin- 
cere; that no man can possibly feel good-will for 
each of his acquaintances. But then Mr. Jones 
does not know that Mr. Robinson’s good-will is 
part of his very nature, no more to be suppressed 
than bis own selfishness is to be denied. 

Mr. Jones may not know one thing more—that 
there are people who have made courtesy, cheer- 
fulness, the kindly word, and the polite acknow- 
ledgment part of what they understand right liv- 
ing to be. These are the people who, knowing 
how discourtesy, even when sincere, will hurt, 
have taken their stand by courtesy. These are the 
people who, knowing that goodness and cheerful- 
ness are developed by being believed in, have de- 
termined to believe. These, too, are the people 
who, recognizing good rather than evil as a posi- 
tive force, go about to find it—the good in people, 
the good in things, the good in life, even the good 
in pain. Evil is not discussed by them, slander 
not disseminated. When they look beneath the 
surface it is not to detect a lurking evil, but to 
discover good. In the weakness of a friend the 
seek for the germ of strength; in the snout 
ness of a child, the motive that has faltered. 
These they foster and encourage. To make a 
cheerful salutation, even when depressed and out 
of sorts themselves, would never seem insincere to 
them, because cheerfulness is part of their prin- 
ciple of living. To thank a hostess for hospital- 
ity, even when that hospitality has bored, has to 
them no flavor of insincerity in it, because they 
never forget the kindly impulse which first 
prompted it. To say a gentle word to those for 
whom they have no affection is not an insincere 
act with them, because gentleness and good-will 
have become part and substance of their being, 
and must be expressed. 

They who talk most about sincerity are those, 
it sometimes seems, who need to make excuses 
for themselves for their lack of many virtues, 








Fig. 2.—Satimxn Domrno. 
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Grru’'s Fancy Dress.—CARNATIONS MADE OF 
Crtre Parer. 
For description see pattern-shect Supplement. 
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dashes or dots, which some prefer to plain velvet, as the ist in nose and throat diseases suys that permanent injury 
latter must be of fine quality when used for such a luxu- is often done the delicate mucous membrane in childhood 
rious-looking cloak. - Plainer cloaks are of ladies’ cloth of _ by the habit of breathing through the mouth instead of 
fine quality or of camel’s-hair, either plain or figured. In through the nostrils. The Indian mothers are wise when 
less costly cloaks the fur sleeves and revers are omitted, but they force the tiniest of their children to keep his lips 
the chiffon is retained, no matter how incongruous it may closed and inhale through the nose. To this practice may 
seem, It is becoming, and that is its raison d'étre. The be due the fact of the Indian's strong lungs. Let the 
cloak should be lined throughout with black satin mer- ever-anxious American mother borrow this lesson from 
veilleux, or with taffeta silk of some pretty bright color— _ her savage sister. 

lettuce green, turquoise, or Amer- 
ican Beauty rose. 

The Virot hat has the beauti- 
fully draped crown which is the 
favorite of the winter. It is of 
electric-blue velvet, trimmed all 
around with Russian sable. Car- 
nations of green and blue velvet 
drop on the back hair. Two blue 
feathers furnish height, held by 
an agraffe of rubies and strass 
pebbles. 









COLD-WEATHER 
PRECAUTIONS. 


URING the cold weather the 

mother of the small boy who 
trudges to school in the teeth of 
the north wind has many a qualm 
of terror or misgiving. Perhaps 
he has a weak clest or sensitive 
lungs. But what can the mother 
do? Thechild must go to school, 
and it would be fvolish to make a 
hot-house plant of him. If his 
chest is the little man’s weak 
point, his mother may protect it 
by the simple device of laying a 
folded newspaper over his breast 
inside of his closely buttoned 
coat. She must not spoil him by 
swathing his throat in folds of 
muffler or scarf. The collar of 
his coat turned up will be all the 
protection needed for his neck. 
A warm cap, thick mittens, wool- 
len stockings over heavy under- 
clothing, and a pair of stout shoes 
will keep an active child warm. 
If, however, he has a tendency to 
lung, throat, or catarrhal trouble, 
he must be trained to run or walk Cioran Costume wir Srrirep VELVET AND PERSIAN LAMB. 
with his mouth shut. A special- For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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their dearth of gentle impulses. This is the 
rock on which so many split 

By sincerity alone. the world is not to be 
made better, but by love and charity, consid 
eration and beneficence, unselfishness, purity 
of purpose, desire for the common good 
These are the things to be cultivated. Make ; { i 7 
them real, and sincerity will no longer be c . i ! : mt, 
wrongly idealized, exalted for its own sake, a - = ‘ q i 
apart from the quality it expresses, and on , : 
which its true value depends. Neither will 
sincerity any longer be questioned—the sincer- 
ity even of those who are universally polite, 
who have agreeable things to say, and who say 
them. 


PARIS CLOAK AND HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ IDWINTER weather brings into use long 
4 large cloaks that were too heavy for the 
mild days that preceded the holidays. That in 
the illustration is of black velvet, with sleeves 
and revers of baby-lamb skins as smooth and 
glossy as moiré silk. . Second revers, like a 
pelerine in front, are of velvet, and these de- 
scend in winglike pieces down the back... A 
high collar of velvet is cut out in squares’ and 
filled in with accordion-pleated frills of black 
4 chiffun—a becoming fashion that found favor 
last winter, and one very pleasant to wear. 
The front of the cloak is filled in with puffily 
gathered black chiffon, on which white guipure 
is appliquéd effectively—a great feature in the 
trimmings of this season. 

This rich garment is designed for young 
matrons as well as for women of middle age. 
Hence it,is fitted to the waist in the back, 
while the front is only partly fitted. The skirt 
has three large pleats in the back, and is made 
wide and long enough to entirely conceal any 
dress worn beneath it. Such cloaks are made 
of many other fabrics besides velvet. A beau- 
tiful Titian blonde in slight mourning wears 
one of thickly ribbed black silk, each rib as 
distinct as a knitting-needle, and in this case 
the white lace is omitted. Velours du Nord, 
which is a compromise between velvet and 

lush, is a suitable fabric, and there are many Fig. 1.—Gown with VELVET YOKE AND JET BEADING. Fig. 2.—Ciora Gown with Fancy VELver Coat-Warst, 
: ancy velvets with figures that are the merest For description see pattern-sheet Supplement For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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HATS AND HANDKERCHILFS. 

AST season's straw hat which is too dusty 

4 to use again when spring comes, al 
though good in every other way, can be re 
stored by a very simple treatment and 
made bright and fresh again. A lump of 
sugar (or a table-spoonful if granulated 
sugar is used) dissolved in three table- 
spoonfuls of water makes a good wash for 
straw hats, and should be used freely, and 
allowed to soak well into the straw. ti can 
be applied with a brush or a sponge. It 
makes the hat limp and soft at first, but must 
be placed in the air and sunshine to dry well. 
The straw becomes fresh and stiff again, and 
the brim can be pressed into new shapes, if 
we desire, by arranging it before it dries. 
This process can be used several times dur- 
ing the summer 

And handkerchiefs! We dislike to give 
our daintiest and best to the ordinary washer- 
woman, and yet how can we care for them 
ourselves? These dainty bits of cambric and 
lace need a French cleaner’s care, we decide; 
but that is an extravagant way, when we 
can give them the same crisp freshness as a 
French cleaner, und without irons or starch, 
sud without auy trouble or work 

Soak the handkerchief in warm water and 
soap first, then rub very gently and rinse 
well. Polish your bureau mirror, and place 
the right side of your handkerchief against 
it It is wet and will cling. Make the 


edges straight, and rub gently until the hand. | 
kerchief clings to the mirror and is perfectly | 
Leave until entirely dry, and then 


smooth 
peel it off, and your handkerchief will have 
1 crisp freshness like new 


MKS. WINSLUW'S SOOTHING SY KUP 
has been ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
moihers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and je the beet remedy for 
diarrhan. Sold by droggiete in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


A POUND OF FACTS 
« worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 
eesfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
lensed Milk than apon any other food. Infant 


Heal th is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your { 


uddress to N. ¥. Condensed Milk Co., N. ¥. | 


| 
Any article that has outlived 81 years of com- 


m and imitation, and sells more and more 

wh year, wust have merit Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
tir made in 1868, ts just Hat article 
c for it He has it, or will get it.—[{ Ade.) 
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™ Columbia 


Pad Calendar 





YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 


convenient kind of storehouse 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of Cums pen sketches and ~~ | 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


~ 
Free 


or mem- 
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Drop a postal to American Pin 
Co., Waterbury,Conn., for enough *& 
free Puritan Pins to prove that 

they are “The only Pins that Pin’’ * 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
| 3Suntight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 48) p: bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped iu gold (worth Sve.) 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 
How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
theta. 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 


Directions for Home Man- 

Flowers Language of 

wers, Gardening, Games 

Amusements, Dreas- 

— ¥.. and Fashions, Re- 

cl Dreams and their 
gnificance (page 530). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


| 


| 
Messrs. Redfern, 
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T\ Are cut to insure a graceful 
appearance to all figures. If 
you are short-waisted the 

~~ W. B. will lengthen your 
waist from 1 to 2 inches. 
pi One of two things— 
either perfect fit and 
satisfaction or your 
* money refunded with- 
out question. We 
guarantee every pair 


Different lengths and colort 
white, drab and black. 
T5e. to $5 per pair. 


3 Hee” Corset > W.B. 
A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 

will please mention the Bazar 
| when answering advertise- 
| ments contained therein. 
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+ What Lillian Russell says about 
FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


318 WEST 77TH STREET, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 
210 Fifth Ave. 
Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the gown I selected 
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you 
do the 


mending 


Not the Merchant 
—Not the Dressmaker. 

The one wants to make 
as much as he can—the other 
lets him. But you do the 
mending. Insist on having 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
if your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials. tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre Chamois in the waist 

or warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give them that very 

stylish and bouffant effect. I find that the moreen petticoat does 

not give half the style that the genuine Fibre Chamors does, so 

naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imitations of 

this particular article I have found to be worse than useless. 
Truly yours, 


Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT MAKER 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We. enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 
which we think may be of service lo you. Yours truly, 
Signed 


REDFERN. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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“VELOL 


HYGIENIC, 
TOILET POWDER — CEE. EF’ A’'W, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “‘FRANCE” and the sicnatare CH. FAY. 
























156, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
A -. a 


areata Dama 





© Most Sequisile Retail — 


The clegent and fashionable Parisian uses: 
Keema : aS ee Men Cust, Vere Nowe, Jats. 
Powder Ter the face: Ladies in all climates, Pink, White, Yellow. 
























JANUARY 18, 1896, HARPER’S BAZAR 


Stern Bro S Absorbs Like a 
Sbendld Vantine’s Turkish Sec tee 


are now displaying their SI f C. 
B aa : ideal footwear — comfortable, sty- 
ondsta re lish, durable. 










Spring Importations 
Made of the finest Turkish leather; 


of 
Cotton plain and bullion embroidered; both 
Dress Fabrics SPRING NOVELTIES. | ‘inds with handsome silk pompons. 


RED, YELLOW, BLACK, BROWN. 
consisting of 


s Ladies’ broidered: siz o 5 5e. a pair. 
Fancy Creponettes, Tussore Silks, Ladies’ Wash Fabrics. Ladies’ plains Iimed} extra fish; oe 











Ce Onn ‘dnbénccddivees cocanges 80c. 
Plain, Broche and Printed Orgaridies, ; Children’s” embroidered ; sizes ar 
Piain and Broche Swisses, French Pique, Children's; embroidered since | 
. . BIG Gen ccces cer cceereeeteeenreeee Cc. 
Organdies in Persian Effects, Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. Embroidered Linons, ‘ ; WHITE 
Broche end Illuminated aa? Stripe and Plain Linon Batiste. | Ladies’; embroidered in silver; 


GERED 8 OD Oo ccc ccccccdecsoeccedeses 80 


Amolin Powder Grass-Linen Batiste. om By mail, free of postage (United alk 


(A new coal-tar product.) 
The Onl odorless, healthful, harmless, 
y and positive deodorant for 


Dress Shields, etc. 


Scotch Zephyrs 
Irish Corded Dimities, 

Scotch Ginghams, Madras, Cheviots, 
Printed Lawns and Jaconets, 

Also 

Cambric, Swiss and Nainsook 


Embroideries 


Grass Linen All Overs, 


and Canada), for above prices ; my tg 
cepted. Send for Vantine’s Tea- k, 


i i free. A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 and 
Printed Linen Lawns, oe tae toe 


French Organdies, \—_—_—_—_—_—_———- — ne 
‘,  jpaaeeegrees Printed Dimity. ‘The New Manhattan 
é Pramas on soot a= rp atin antiseptic Bee. Mohair Skirt hs 
REMCAY wiin'irritatfons of Letants or: | e bes iid 
Adults. Proadovay A 19th ét. Binding Ma 






























Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 
with Edgings and Bands to Match NEW YORK. |, Seem Dyed, Steam 
, Shields and powder at all notion counters. All druggists | Shrunk and 
Bat iste and Linen Robes neep Oo Suni. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields Fast Color 
| 















































with Circular Gored Skirts ention Harper's Bazar. PP ag 
and Renaissanc* Trimmings. | —== —————— - ey Guaranteed 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any J ] - - : Manufactured by 
address on receipt of ten cents. We make the best in the wide world. 
unter lining, 
sparkling draught, American Hair Cloth Company pres and substitutesto} | 25 2%2"%2's2's2's 2's 2s 2's a's a as os 
—who wants the PAWTUCKET, R. I. fill requirements. 
and Eye is the 
original. 
Ridden by the Elite 
Of both continents. 


| for Quality 
West 23d ‘St. = Hair Cloth ia Of our i nn 
ARPER’S CATALOGU C ses ee pg mel glree 
+ is fast making friends 
dregs? — The DE- Tc gas AT eae 
See that 
Send two-cent stamp and we 





NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St.,.Y.) | When Answering ,noyor ees Pee 
and Durability. 
thoroughly revised, classified, and | Satisfactory piece of any color. 
After the beady, through the failure of 
LONG Patent Hook : (ol Sa You Play Cards? 





Elegant in Design, Above 4 actual size. 


SEDER RRP RE RP 
—) 
“Ss 
oD 
P2 
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~ 
h ump ‘ Superb in Finish. “3 FREE 


Richardson ff THE ACME GF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 


0 . , » Jaros Hygienic Unde Co., 
fama Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail. yet oA, ‘ow Yer 


| INDIANA BICYCLE CO., = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | absabeaty heal gy ay aay a a Et 


Harper's Little Novels.| Rogks by Thomas W. Knox 


TWO NEW ISSUES : 


5 

i 

t 
WENEMENENEMENE MEME ME NE LER: 











Te tenek” oe Yeah THE “BOY TRAVELLERS” SERIES 





LANE ALLEN. Square 32mo, Cloth, Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per volume. 

ees ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS— 

Phe sequel to his successful ‘* A Kentucky | Jy THE LEVANT. | IN MEXICO. IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
ca a ome ee ee ee uur | IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. | IN AUSTRALASIA. IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
thay he hen deni ‘of press | IN CENTRAL EUROPE. | ON THE Conse. phy ona hg re 
a a<eaeie eel "Ss | IN NORTHERN EUROPE. | IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. IN SIAM AND JAVA. 

How sweet and clean and healthy such a | IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. | IN SOUTH AMERICA. IN JAPAN AND CHINA. 
story as ‘‘ Aftermath.” . . . It is delightful OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 

ding.—N. Y. Press. 1 
_— 7 Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea 
‘CENSION. A Sketch from Paso Del 2 vols. Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 each. 

Norte. By Maup Mason Austin. | THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH AMERICA. | THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 





Illuscrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, There is, perhaps, no way in which young readers can become so truly familiarized with a country, in all its 


Ornamental, $1 oo. resources and capabilities, as by these books of Mr. Knox’s.— Boston Traveller. 





An interesting story in an unworn field, | Mr. Knox’s pictures of mountains and rivers, forests and plains, of people and their customs, modes of life and 
simply and well told.—Philadelphia Inquirer. | Rovernment, can be marked as accurate. rhey are not fancy sketches, but actual facts gathered from personal observa- 
A very simple love-tale and sketch of Mex- | tion and from reliable data.—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
ioan. sanch life. . A well-written and ad- Boy readers have their own favorite authors, and among them Colonel Knox stands in a foremost place. He is a 
mirably constructed tale.—/ewish Messenger, | master of the art of adding to the solid facts of geography and history the leaven of boyish imagination, which makes the 
N.Y. | acquirement of information so agreeable to the mind in its formation period.—/Ai/ade/phia Inquirer. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 










sam.) [PRIESTLEY’S am idealized 'A Request. 


Black “ Henrietta . 
~~ Silk-Warp realized. Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
. H ND y mee Peon wo ‘ark. pon mention the Besar when answering 
ER Ss, on the selvedge. * ’ 
Pe eect SN ‘Degg | er a u advertisements contained therein. 
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A SMALL 


sexe I HAD A STOVE PUT UP FoR You, 


Boarding Mistress. “* Yor 
Mr. Coldbloed. “ Yra, 1 ann: 
Boarding Mistress 
Mr. Coldblood, 


fr eezingly 
* Matours.” 


* Coat, 


A CONFESSION 


Mr bookworm crawled upon my knee 
me in the eye 

Said he: “I think that Thackeray is literary pie! 

And I'm just like a echool-boy who can never get 
enough— 

Pray hand me down Pendennis, sir, 
and stoff 


and looked 


and let me gorge 


“I've lived some eighty-seven years,” he added. “In 
that time 

I've eaten pounds and pounds and pounds of Wi) 
liam’s lovely rhyme 

I've swallowed six edit 


ons of the Newcomes in my 


day, 
And vow I'd take in sixty more if I could have my 
way 

“In “fifty-nine I chewed up, in the yellow paper 
parts, 

Four aveut clean Virginians, and it broke the own- 
ers’ hearts 

And during the rebellion, "stead of bothering with 
mobea, 

I hid, and pleased my palate with his tasty Book of 
Snoba 

“Last year I found my liver was a trifle ont of 
gear 


Because I gave up Thackeray for novels of the year; 
Bot when I found I couldn't quite digest these mud- 
ern fruits 
I ewore them off ed oF 


and diet Philip and De Boots 


*And I have come to tell you that the volume you 
have lost, 
That first uncut rare Hemond, that rich pearl be- 


youd all cost, 

lias not been stolen from you 
some wight, 

But has been sacrificed by me to sate my appetite. 


as you fancied by 


“I pray you do not carse me, do not chide me for 
my act; 

I couldn't help it, truly—‘tis a melancholy fact; 

For, as I've anid already, to my small but bongry eye 

That Mr. William Thackeray ie nothing short of pie! 





A DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT. 


Mabel 


“I pon’? THINK tT WAs ComPpieMEnTaRY Or Hanay 
TO 64Y THAT HE RECOGNIZED MY FOOTPRUNTS Ix THE SNOW.” 





AFFAIR 


Mr. c OLPBLOOD. 


WHAT Does It pean, Mas, Skunriint? 
SiR. 


Wuat Dip YOU THINK IT pUENTT" 


“Yon wouldn't leave a pumpkin pie to tempt your 
little boy 

Within his reach so he could mot resist its latent 
joy; 

No more, then, should you tempt poor me by turning 
of your hac 

And le aving 
suack ! 


‘Thackerays around where I can take a 


And I—well, I forgave him, for I couldn’t help bat 
think, 
Reflecting on the bitters that are often mixed with 


ink, 

That if I lived on letters, if I truly had my way, 
For my dessert I'd tie up to the sweets of Thack- 
eray. Joun Kenpuiox Banos. 
——— 


Younes Guentveton. “‘ My means are not large, sir, 
but I think that, with prudence, your daughter and 
myself—” 

Orv Casury. ** My dear boy, don’t be an idiot! I 
can hardly support that girl myself!” 

— 

* Are you on intimate terms with your neighbors ?” 

“No; bat they are with us. Why, they know dread- 
ful secrets of ours that we never heard of even.” 

oe 

Mas. Cawker. “It is said that the Falls at Niagara 
are wearing away rapidly.” 


Ma. Cawxen. “I don’t wonder at that. A great 
many people take a hack at Niagara Falls.” 
a 
*“Fopson must be a terrible lady-killer. I heard 


some one say the other day that he turned al] the wo- 
men's heads.” 
“So he does; 


es; but, unfortunately for him, it is in the 
wrong direction.” 


—————. 


Pottoeman. “ Move an now.” 
Unsois Sire. “ On ter w'at?” 
Potioeman. ** Come, move aff.” 
Uwsore Site. * Off er w'at 7” 
Puttorman. “ Aff th’ block—come.” 

Unote Site, “See here, neow, 
young man, don’t yer try to bunco 
yer nucle Sile. L ain't on no block, 
an’ there's nothin’ but stun side- 
walk 's far ’s 1 kin see. 


snd 


ommenget ae 

**Ian't it a pity that foreign noble- 
men are not bronght up to some 
profession or business 7” 

“ They are the best business men 
in the world. Did you ever hear of 
any other men who could make a 
fortune in one season the way they 
der” 

Panuort, “Some men are born 
grent, some achieve greatnesse—” 

Wieets. “ Yes; and others wear 
Rnglish clothes that are too big for 
them! 


“There are some things in this 
world I don't understand,” said 
Bobby. ‘*One of them is why small 
boys have such little stomachs and 
sach large appetites.” 


—————_ — 
“T was reading the other day that 
only twenty lives lie between the 


throne.” 

“Ie that all? He can't want it 
very badly, then. Thousands of 
lives lay between his grandfather 
and Paris, bat the old centleman 
wanted to go there, and he kiiled 
em off and went.” 


ate, 

“Mr. Brownly was an excellent 
dancer. He wae the lightest man 
on his feet at the shore,” said Miss 
Wivyles. 

“So l heard. Somebody said he 
danced as if he had a cork leg,” ob- 
served Jawiey, jealunsly 

qusu@peteatse 


* Did yon ever come ont ahead in 
a horse trade?” asked Wimples of 
Pinna. 
** Yea,”"said Pinns ; “ but, heavens! 
how the other fellow was cheated !” 
chusietne@ meat 


“I hear.” said old lady Spriggina, 
“ that youss, men study to be civil 
engineers. think ,it would be 
more Jo the pc Rola if they had civil 
brakemen. ‘vy, only the other 
day a brakeman was real pert like to 
me, jnst because I asked him if be 
was sure the train wouldn't run off 
the track.” 





Fatuxe, “Tommy, what are you 
crying for?” 
fouuy. ** N-nothing.” 
Fatuse. “ Well, my boy, you can 
have it.” 


HOW WE FELT ABOUT IT. 
It was after dinner, and in a Shp quay sotionmant-<f 


their i off -room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Witherhy had Bad 2 ves es fer an even- 
ing of p' pure enjoyment. 

Young Palmtree was in bad ” said Wi 
“and wanted my advice about 'g married. He is 


evidently just beginning to fall in ("> whom he 
didn’t say—and, like everyserious and ae y 
man who contemplates sueh ‘a step, he had ac goed 
doubts about the future.” 
a Did you eet his mind ee aes With- 


"5 told him,” ma Pd therby, “in as few forcible 
words as ity say, * he added, with an 
sdeairing kk at il “in the voice of ne own 


experience—to get t else 
could I say?” @itnerey ets stirred uneasily in his chair, 
fie tege around the room, and crossed and recrossed 


if 
What else could I say?” he soatanet, warming u 


to ‘bie subject. “ Wha a all, is the thing we are ail 
seeking ? Is it not bh ness? And howcan the trnest, 
the most exalted ha —yy Oy except through 
self-sacrifice? An that Is what marriage 


don $ fora man. Doesn’t it teach 
se 
Witherby rose somewhat nervously, again Re ~ n 
“— glance around the room, and began to walk 
— de to and fro. 
Doesn't it,” he continued, “ teach him that A wed A} 
after all, some one else in the world besides b 
eo one to shield, to protect, to work for, F ewe Y 
and with jealous, loving care? "What d does 
this melee fellow, with scarcely a thougtt for others, 
ng eng into the artificial pleasures of bachelor- 
ood—what does he know of the deep and lasting 
satiefaction that a man ex neces when he gives hie 
whole heart and soul to the well-being, the comfort, 
the pleasure, of a beautiful and loving companion ? 
Ah, that, after all, is the essence of married life 
Witherb: felt "absently in his waistcoat for the 
eleventh time, glanced rn me at the table, the 
desk, = k- the other articles of furniture, and in- 
creaved h gait. 
“ Yes,” ty resumed, “to give your every thought to 
the needs of another, to forget yourself completely, as 
it were, and become absor in ministering to her 
every need—that, that is on makes matrimony the 


y 
im to forget him- 


best thing on earth, Say, ny dear-” 
“ Yes?” responded Mis. itherby, looking up from 
her book. 


“ Upstairs on the fourth floor,” said her husband, as 
he sat down once more and settled back with an air 
of calm anticipation, “in my wardrobe, in the right- 
hand inside pocket of my coat, you will find a ackage 
of cigars. _Do you mind runuing up there and getting 
them for me?” ‘om Masson, 








IN TIME OF PEACE 


“Berren TAKE 'eu 
Duan’ 


DOG-MEAT.” 


poru, Mierer. 


LIVE ART. 


“You-really have no art development in America, 
have you?” said the Englishman to the Chicago girl 
at Interlaken. 

“ Why, certainly,” she replied. 

“tave you a Louvre, or a National Gallery, or an 
Uffizi ?" be asked 

* Well—no, not exactly,” said she, “Fact is, we 
don’t bank much on the past, but our living pictures 
are ont of sight.” 








Tuw VenezuKnan war's Gow’ To 
THe LAST WAR IN Feanoek tuem Pants FOLKS PAID FOUR AN’ 


A LITTLE FAR - FETCHED. 


A LABOR-SAVER. 


** Do you believe in mind-reading, Mr. Slowbey 7” 

e bp o I don't know, Miss Tryem. I never thought 
=e about it.” 

Well, I do. I believe that I could read exactly 
what you have now in your mind, if I—” 

* I—I wish you would,” eagerly exclaimed Mr. Slow- 
boy, who had been wondering how he could pro- 
pose enccesrsfally to her, “It ‘d save me a heap of 
trouble,” 


PREPARE FOR WAR. 


MAKE DOGS SEKTROR. 
FIVE POLLARS A POUND FOR 


HE DREW 


“Tt Js a great thing to be an artist. 
berry 

” To. 

“ He was attacked by footpads the other night and 
was wholly unarmed, but he drew a revolver— ” 

“You said he was unarmed.” 

“IT know it. He drew this revolver on the sidewalk 
with a piece of chalk, and—” 

At this point the police intervened. 


A REVOLVER. 
You know Cad- 








Kmperor William and the British“ 








THE WAR SCARE. 
AT THE FIRST CALL TO ARMS, CHOLLIE BESPONDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PRESERVING THE CHRISTMAS 
LIST 


FTER the Eile are over one often 

consigns to the waste-basket the Christ- 
mas list that has been her guide in purchas 
ing gifts for her friends. It is a mistake to 
thus dispose of the seemingly useless sheet 
of paper. Its period of nsefalness is by no 
means past, as it will next’year serve as a re- 


minder of the people one wishes to remem- 
ber, all, will keep one from mak 
ing*the awkward mistake of duplicating a 


present given this season, One generous 
woman with a short ‘memory has for four 
consecutive years sent to a relative a collec- 
tion of Browning's poems. As one does not 
make a collection of different editions by the 
same author (as one collects souvenir spoons), 
it is but natural that the recipient of the 
well-meant gifts should mutter, sotto voce, on 
viewing the fourth copy of the oft-perused 
poems, a wish that ‘“‘ Aunt Sarah would get 
as tired of Browning as was her disappointed 
niece, or that she would make a Christmas 
list and keep it from one year to another.” 

Let us not cast aside this year’s friend un- 
Jil we are perfectly sure we shall not need it 
again 


USEFUL WALKING-SHOES. 

\ ANY people who have tender feet can- 
iV not wear rubbers with any degree of 
comfort. The gutta-percha, which is imper- 
vious to dampness, causes the foot to per- 
spire and to become more than ordinarily 
sensitive. Until lately the woman who was 
thus afflicted had to decide to suffer or to have 
wet fect. Now, however, she, as well as her 
brother, may snap her or his fingers at over- 
shoes, and dispense with the old-fashioned 
nuisances, There are made for feminine wear 
shoes of soft calf-skin, with an inter-sole of 
cork. The comfort of these boots is only 
appreciated by her who is so sensible as to 
wear a pair. The cork sole keeps the feet 
warm, and the calf-skin is waterproof. Nor 
are these shoes clumsy in appearance, but 
are of the most fashionable shapes and styles, 
und give a thoroughly chic air to the foot of 
the wearer. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


























IVORY 


SOAP 


An experlenced laundress 











will tell you that shirts never 
look as white as when 
washed with Ivory Soap. 


Twe Procter & Gamace Co., Oin't: 


WALTER BAKER & CO. , Lmireo. 9 4 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 











Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


¢ Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
$ DORCHESTER, MASS. 







It bears their Trade Mark 


‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 


| 
| 


ta 
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saves you all that “toil and trouble.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


















‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That'stheold way of making sou Put your meat and soup bones in 
the “‘cauldron”’ and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract« BEEF 


Add water to ae Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 
No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, 


ble Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. 


Chicago, 














The Eagle and the Lion 


Our advice to them both is the same 
as Punch’s advice to the man who was 
going to get married: ‘“‘DON’T !”’ 


inolia Soap 
for Delicate Skins 


Toitet Vinovia Soap. 35 Cents 

















Fiorat Vinouia Soap, 20 Cents. 
All Druggists and C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton Street, New York 


SLEW} HH} 9N5555> 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


LESSEE 


Me 














Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 





POND’ 
EXTRAC 


Genuine in our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York and London. 























(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
‘‘Vin Mariani sustains vi- 
tality and restores strength 
quicker than any other 
tonic.’’ 


Juliet Corson. 


At Daveowrs & Fancy Grocers. Avorp Svserrrvrrons. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO.., 
Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussman 62 West 15th St. , New Yous. 
Lox von ; 989 Oxford Street. 





World's Pair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


MPERIAL 


<aRANUM 
Many competing FOODS: 


shave come and gone 24 
been missed by few or: 
‘none ix: popularity of this§ 
FOOD steadily increases! 


& Sold by gouomers EVERY WHaRS? x) 
‘ John & Sons, New Yor 


; 
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mrest glycerine—undeniably the most > 
ealthful and healing ingredient of a 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark , 
‘*No. 4711” on each tablet. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. ; 





Nirvana 
Perfumes 


‘“Pragrance 
from the Orient"’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 
For over fty years the 
most popular perfume in 
Europe. 
Wm. Rieger 


(PERFUMER) 


FPRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
GERMAN 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Sole American Agents 


icago. 





& The Secret of 


Woman’s Charm 
Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap 


In dainty china boxes, at esc., and 
tin boxes for travellers. No soapy 
taste. 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Powder 


10c. nee tone w; extra 
F ree 

of be th on applic at 
Prevent oes ay, remove tartar, heai 
sore gums, preserve the enamel, 
give « harmingly white teeth. Take 

Ro substitutes. All druggists. 

Wricut & Co., Chemists, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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iN EMERGENCY CORNER.” 
1 moderate 


rau hy sckeeper oO 
ma le living there t 


it the 


means 


arrival of an 
to lunch When Jobn is 
s wife is not particular 
m, but 
rues! down to 
» of ten In 
omforta 
r bas a cer 


was ‘ day, J 


i it what she eats at nor she feels 
her chance 
cold brend. ¢ | we 


orate to guard 


t.and a cu 


igainst such an une 


frete s one housekec yp 
pautry which she 
emergency cornet! Here are 
boxes of sar 


eminence, & 


f her butler’s 


and beuns 
clime inchovy paste, and, pa 
ted cheese This matron’'s 
mi su cheem sot fle It 18 eco 
I und can be prepared 
st a White sauce is made 
i table-spoonful of flour 
r until they 
1 half-cup of milk. This is 
irred constantly until thick, when two ta 
ble-spoonfuls of grated cheese and a little 
salt and pepper are beaten in. The sauce 
en from the fire, and two well 
beaten yolk f eges are added Last of all 
s, whipped stiff, are 
mixtur which is 
tered pudding dish 
As soon as it is 
s dome 
s of many 
prepared lunch 


a short tin Fis 
vetlu 


bubbk 


‘ palatable 
ndainty. Sardines 
racker crumbs and set in the oven 
until brown are excellent appetizers. A little 
e should be sq uce zed on them be 
fore sending to the table 
spread with anchovy paste and set in the 
oven until smoking bot is another excellent 
emergency disl Ihe list might be length 
ened indefinitely, but it is weil to fix upon 
a few dishes for which all material is always 
kept iat hand 

W ise the housewife who 

icy corner well stocked 


be way of 


keeps an emer 
She has then a 
an uninvited 
hen caught unprovid 

y her friend's society with 
mi iousness that the friend will 
enjoy her lunch 


wy tate in 


s Sl meve 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SLEEP AND REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


in One Application of 






Sreepy Corre Treatwert.—Warm baths, with 
Curicurna Soap, gentie applications of Curicuna 
(ointment), and mild doses of CuTiouna REsot- 
VENT (the new blood purifier) 

fold througheut the world, and copecially by Englich and 


American chemists in all the principal citie British depot: F 
Newnr ave Sows, 1 Kir ng Edward-st.. Lon¢ don Pottsex Dave 
& Cugu. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, » A. 

Any lamp with wrong 


chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the 


fre 2. 


tory. Geo 


“Index Chimneys” 
if you write for it. 


Pearl-glass and pearl-top 


last 


chimneys as a teacup 


lasts 






paying crops. Perfect seeds 










ing isever left to chance In grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds, Dealers sell 
them everywhere, Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and newe 
est seeds. Free by mail, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 










What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni's Powder 











sometimes a | 


ind add. | 


ofa 


Toasted bread | 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


“Pure and Sure.” 
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URITY 


STRENGTH 
PERFECTION 








ef Weeeovoves + 
Gre F. F. V. of Pertumes. 

The fashionable and most delightful of all per- 

fumes is 4 violet extract. Most so-called ‘‘ violet ” 

odors are concoctions of orris and other ingredi- 

ents, but the 


Forest Fringe Violet 


is a pure quadruple extract direct from the flowers, 
an odor true and ‘‘justlike a bunch.” A specialty 
prepared for people of fastidious tastes. One dollar 
a bottle, in a dainty case. 


Special Free Offer. 


A box, three cakes, of the celebrated com- 
plexion beautifier—cold cream and glycerine 
' soap—known and used for the past 25 yeas 
—specially recommended for smoothing out 
wrinkles, will be sent free with every order 
for a bottle of Forest Fringe Violet mailed to 
us within 30 days. See coupon below. 
| This Coupon reader of this paper to one box, 
% dozen cakes, o: Cold Cream 


and Glycerine Soap free. if enclosed withone dollarfor a bottle | 
of Forest Fringe Violet. We prepay all express chargeson | 
Soap and perfume. Address 


DAVID S. BROWN & CO., Bank Street, New York. | 


waist eee 





(good for 30 days) entitles every 


CUT THIS OUT 








and mail with 


your order. 


e 











Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


os 


gviland. 
Limoges 


On Decorated China. 


H &C° 
“ranc® 
On White China. 


Co 








CYCLES are a standard 


R E M | N 6 T 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue 


| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 3:5 Broadway, New York 
60 





ofl cae bo “SNEWS acquaint- 
thee ‘articulars n 
ty “Ne wo Giteging tos Dep't. DL. 4 W. loeb , &. Y. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





The thrill 
pleasure one ex- 





of 


9) 
periences in inhal- 
ing the exquisite 
sweetness of 


OUSON S4 
Boud liel 
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( ra 


and Qiglette 
yuna 


can’t be described 
in English. And 
the perfumes— 
dainty, delicate, 
delicious, sweet, 
subtle, sublime, 
refined, and a 
thousand other ad- 
jectives (see dic- 





tionary) scarcely 
convey an idea of 
their quality. 
‘*Smelling is be- 
lieving.’’ Can’t 
see the odor, you 


know. 




















BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


ErPrs & 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


$50.00 Premium 


will be paid to the three ladies submitting to 

us the three best designs for Tortoise-Shell 

Combs. Write 

for descriptive circular. 

THE PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 


Design paper furnished free. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10° and 25%. 


go by it. 


Anoua! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


